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ABSTRACT 


BREAKING THE LAW WHEN THE LAW BREAKS US: 

A WOMANIST THEO-ETHICICAL APPROACH TO 
PUBLIC POLICY AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADVOCACY 
FOR THE BLACK CHURCH 

by 

Nikia Smith Robert 

There is a peculiar overlap between churches and the carceral state whereby Christianity 
generally, and Black churches specifically, have contributed to extreme and unnecessary 
suffering by embracing punitive theologies that justify the criminalization of poor Black mothers 
who break the law to survive and secure quality of life. A framing question that guides this study 
is: How can socially justice-oriented Black churches connect liberatory ecclesial teachings with 
transfonnative justice strategies and public policy designs to undermine the carceral state and 
advocate for impoverished Black mothers? Hitherto, there is a lacuna in religious scholarship that 
I fill by responding to this inquiry and by according primacy to Black women’s experience with 
criminality. 

Ergo, the title of this dissertation is, Breaking the Law When the Law Breaks Us: A 
Womanist Theo-Ethical Approach to Public Policy and Criminal Justice Advocacy for the Black 
Church. This research is located at the intersections of theology, ethics and public policy. I use 
critical race theory, constructive religious values and womanist virtue ethics as a methodology to 
pursue three essential tasks: 1) to illuminate Black women’s plight with criminality, 2) to 
investigate the ways in which Black women suffer from harmful church teachings and practices 
that reinforce carceral logic, and 3) to propose a womanist theo-ethical approach that helps 



churches use a 2x2 typological assessment tool to identify liberative theologies, transformative 
justice strategies and public policies that advocate for Black women’s thriving. 

This study engages statistical data, high-profde vignettes and personal experience to 
show the integral role poor Black mothers play in their capacity as nurturers and providers to 
stabilize households, communities and contribute to society. In comparison to the value that 
some poor Black mothers holistically provide, I show the ways in which carcerality is costly, 
consequential and causes excessive harm that is wrought with economic inequalities and 
interlocking oppressions. In addition, there are harmful church teachings of sin, sacrifice and 
respectability that reproduce carceral logic by limiting and foreclosing poor Black mothers 
whose agency transgresses the boundaries of acceptable norms. Thus, in view of the 
convergences of church and society in relation to the carceral state, I maintain that the 
criminalization of poor Black mothers’ agentic survival practices is sine qua non to an exigent 
problem of the twenty-first century that requires an urgent response. 

The transdisciplinary focus of this dissertation contributes to the study of religion by 
constructing a womanist theo-ethical approach that reappraises Black mothers’ extralegal 
survival practices as a source of moral integrity, introduces a liberation theology of courageous 
change and creates a 2x2 assessment tool for churches to evaluate its teachings and practices. I 
also present an aspirational church called “The Abolitionist’s Sanctuary” that uses abolitionist 
ideals, liberatory teachings and identifies three public policy areas (education, economy and 
criminal justice) that aim to repair, restore and strengthen individuals and communities. The 
study implication is for churches to embrace a womanist theo-ethical approach in hopes that their 
ecclesial teachings and practices align with liberatory interventions to undennine the carceral 
state and promote human flourishing. Hence, this dissertation engages and expands 



transdisciplinary discourses of theology, ethics and criminal justice policy by centering the 
experiences of poor Black mothers who are besieged for breaking the law when the law breaks 


us. 


KEY WORDS 

Black church studies; Black women; critical carceral studies; criminality; deviance; law; liberation 
theology; mass incarceration; public policy; religion; respectability politics; sacrifice; salvation; 
surrogacy; survival; womanist theological ethics. 
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EPIGRAPH 


“We were never meant to survive. 

-Audre Lorde, The Black Unicom 

"I was in survival mode... And the ultimate result for a lot ofpeople is, 'Well I know I 
can sell drugs because I can make this quick dollar, and then I don't have to 
worry about my kids having shoes and clothes for the moment.' A lot of crime 

is inspired by that. ” 1 2 

-Demetrus Coonrod, Formerly Incarcerated 

“The economic spiritual and physical assault upon Black life in America by white 
people and white-controlled institutions has caused the African-American 
mother to try to develop survival strategies her family can use. She has not 
always been successful, but she has depended upon her religion to help her 
develop these strategies and to muster the courage to survive when survival 

gave no promise. ” 3 

-Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness 


1 Audre Lorde, The Black Unicorn: Poems, Reissue edition (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1995), 31. 

2 “Demetrus Coonrod Rises from Convict to Councilwoman | Chattanooga Times Free Press,” accessed November 
5, 2019, https://www.timesfreepress.com/news/local/story/2017/may/02/demetrus-coonrod-convict- 
councilwoman/425824/. 

3 Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge ofWomanist God-Talk , Nachdr. (Maryknoll, N.Y: 
Orbis Books, 1993), 46. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I received my first letter from prison at twelve years old. My brother mailed a Christmas 
card dated December 1991 from the medium security prison for men at Riverview Correctional 
facility in Ogdenburg, New York. In white boldface print against a picturesque snow-capped 
mountain and looming pine trees, the card read, “O Holy Night.” In hindsight, I recognize the 
irony of a sacrosanct scene representing the hallowed birth event of Jesus when, in stark contrast, 
my brother was caged in a depraved criminal system that resembled nothing ‘holy’ on any given 
night. If baby Jesus could see his future self, he would see my brother and so many other 
criminalized brown bodies in lockdown by the State. The same baby Jesus would see himself 
grow up to become a liberator and forge deep solidarity with the criminalized by visiting the 
imprisoned and setting the captives free. The unrelenting force of a prison nation that closely 
affected my family and community gave me a deep-seated conviction to wrestle with the 
contradictions of religion and punishment by reimagining the role of the Church in the lives of 
people who are adversely impacted by carcerality. 

I believe my brother’s card selection was more than simply wanting to connect with his 
little sister. In that moment, in the bile of a prison cell, he drew from our mother’s faith. We 
knew her courage to survive. At the age of fifteen, she became a teenage mother who developed 
survival instincts and the gumption to do whatever was necessary to single handedly provide for 
her two children in abject poverty. Though my mother had strong ties to the Church and God, 
she found liberation in her own agentic survival practices, which at times included contravening 
the law. 

With one son already in prison, she did not want the same fate for her daughter. At all 
costs, she became resolute, by any means necessary, to keep me safe from the “War on Drugs” 
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that besieged our family and to provide a better life against the economic pressures that 
threatened the vitality of our community. My mother forged doctor’s notes to get a day off from 
work during inconvenient school holidays, when she could not afford backup childcare. She 
manufactured a higher tax refund to secure disposable income to pay bills, including tuition for 
an afterschool program that kept me safe from the drugs and violence that were common in our 
Harlem neighborhood. She also falsified lease renewal agreements to mitigate astronomical rent 
increases and the threat of displacement as a result of gentrification. I had a profound admiration 
for my mother’s survival strategies that proved salvific for our family. Because of her sacrifices, 
we had a roof over our head and clothes on our back. 

I later learned that my mother’s survival practices were not regarded with the same moral 
integrity by the standards of dominant society. She joined a narrative of deviance that often 
described Black women’s agency. There is a long tradition of Black women who “make a way 
out of no way” and are punished for exercising practical wisdom to provide for themselves and 
their families. 4 Thus, I enter into this research against a backdrop of Black women’s survival that 
is inspired by my mother’s story and the poor Black mothers she represents. 

Ergo, the title of this dissertation is, Breaking the Law When the Law Breaks Us: A 
Womanist Theo-Ethical Approach to Public Policy and Criminal Justice Advocacy for the Black 
Church. I construct a womanist theo-ethical approach to the crisis of mass criminalization 
focusing specifically on the experiences of impoverished Black mothers who struggle with 
survival and criminality. I propose liberative interventions that socially justice-oriented Black 
churches can use to advocate for poor Black mothers and undermine the carceral state. The 


4 A term womanist theologian Delores Williams indicates was referenced by Alice Walker in The Third Life of 
Grange Copeland book dedication to her mother who “made a way out of no way.” Alice Walker, The Third Life of 
Grange Copeland , 1. Bocket Books print. Pocket Books Fiction (New York: Pocket Books, 1988). 
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primary goals of this study are threefold: 1) to conduct an analysis of what womanist theo-ethics 
implies for the church and community responses to the criminalization of poor Black mothers, 2) 
to develop a typology that churches and laity can use to assess their teaching and practices in 
response to indigent Black mothers’ survival practices, and 3) to recommend a liberatory 
theology, public policies and transformative justice strategies to help social-justice oriented 
churches move from condemnatory and complied cultures to courageous responses that catalyze 
structural change. In the end, church and society should embrace a womanist theo-ethical 
approach so that poor Black mothers are no longer broken by laws that impede survival but can 
break away from carceral systems to ensure their flourishing. 

I argue there is a peculiar overlap between churches and the carceral state whereby 
Christianity generally, and Black churches specifically, have contributed to extreme and 
unnecessary suffering by embracing punitive theologies that justify the criminalization of poor 
Black mothers who break the law to survive and secure quality of life. A framing question that 
guides this analysis is: How can socially justice-oriented Black churches connect liberatory 
ecclesial teachings with transformative justice strategies and public policy designs to undermine 
the carceral state and actively promote human flourishing for Black women? 5 


5 1 define Black as a racial identity that is socially and politically constructed, as in not natural, and which refers to 
people of the African diaspora with diverse cultural and embodied experiences in the U.S. context. 1 understand race 
as inextricably related to the categories of gender and sexuality. Gender and sexuality are identities that can be 
biological (i.e. genitalia) and socially constructed. I recognize that experiences with sexual orientation, gender 
identity and biological sex vary. For example, individuals who identify as queer, transwomen or non-binary femmes 
experience the carceral state differently. For the purpose of this dissertation, I use the term “woman” to refer to 
cisgendered heterosexual women. I use the term “Black woman” to refer to Black cisgendered heterosexual women 
of African descent with share embodied experiences of interlocking oppressions and subjectivity in the United 
States. Note my distinction matters for the particular lens of this analysis, but diasporic people or phenotypically 
Black (i.e. individuals who are not descendants of the U.S. slavery system) who embody Blackness are also racially 
targeted by the U.S. criminal system and larger society. I use uppercase “Black” for grammatical consistency with 
the recent update to citation manuals rather than a political or deterministic signifier of essentialism. In addition, I 
capitalize “Black church” in accordance with disciplinary academic norms. 
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The scope of this study is limited to the United States context, and within this domestic 
territory, the experiences of poor Black mothers in relation to socially justice-oriented Black 
churches and the carceral state. While this study has wide implications for a diverse group of 
individuals, my focus is on cisgender heterosexual Black women whose experiences are different 
than but not exclusive from the struggles of queer, femme and transgendered women and girls. 
With these parameters in place, the scope of this project is to respond to the problem of mass 
criminalization and its devastating consequences for poor Black mothers in the United States. 

Methodologically, I use womanist theological ethics to center the experiences of Black 
women. Primary to the theological study is Delores Williams’s exegetical treatment of the 
biblical character Hagar, notions of survival, and the theological attestation of the harm caused to 
women by classic atonement theories. In addition, I draw from the works of womanist process 
theologians Monica A. Coleman and Karen Baker Fletcher in a discussion about care and 
creativity, respectively. In my ethical analysis, I draw from Katie Cannon’s theorization of living 
an ethics under oppression to explain Black women’s practical wisdom using an inversion of 
vice and virtue that is independent of appraisals by Eurocentric ethical systems; Stacey Floyd 
Thomas’s conception of double standards as an ethical dilemma that provides rationale for 
deeply gendered and racial disparities that disadvantages Black women; Melanie Harris’s virtues 
with an added emphasis on compassion; and Emilie M. Townes notion of a “fantastic hegemonic 
imagination” that uses controlling images to undergird negative stereotypes that adversely 
influences public policies according to cultural productions of evil. 

The womanist theo-ethical sources I select dovetail into critical race and social theories. 
Thus, this dissertation is a religious study with theoretical implications related to the social 
sciences broadly and public policy and carceral studies narrowly. Specifically, scholars who 
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infonn this research are Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham in conversation with Brittney Cooper on 
respectability politics, Michelle Alexander’s The New Jim Crow and a permanent underclass, and 
Anne Schneider and Helen Ingram’s social constructionist approach to public policy. Thus, using 
womanist methodology to center the experiences of Black women through a religious lens and 
socio-political framing accords ideological breadth and a holistic view to critically examine the 
criminalization of poor Black mothers’ survival strategies in churches and the carceral state. 

I frame a womanist theo-ethical approach using abolitionist ideals to disentangle 
punishment from accountability and point to reimagining a world that no longer responds 
retributively to poor Black mothers agentic survival practices but rather restores, repairs and 
strengthens individuals and communities. A womanist theo-ethical approach is comprised of a 
methodological framework to help churches become catalysts for social change by embracing 
three essential components: 1) a liberation theology of courageous change that redresses 
retributive church teachings about sacrifice, sin, and respectability politics, 2) four community- 
based virtues: compassion, care, creativity and courage, which are mined from the survival 
practices of poor Black mothers’ lawbreaking, and 3) a 2x2 quadrant for churches to evaluate 
their teachings and practices with the aspiration of moving from condemnation and complicity to 
courage and change quadrants. The teleological goal of a womanist theo-ethical approach is to 
help churches place in the change quadrant by identifying public policy and transformative 
justice strategies that are anchored in abolitionist ideals and point toward a future where society 
no longer relies on punitive responses but embraces communal alternatives that center poor 
Black mothers’ human flourishing. 

Hitherto, there is a lacuna in womanist religious scholarship that I fill by giving primacy 
to Black women’s experience with criminality. In response to this limitation of the field, this 
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project adds a unique contribution to the womanist lexicon by highlighting the overlaps of the 
carceral state and punitive ecclesial teachings that figure prominently into the theological fabric 
of many Black churches. Moreover, I create an assessment tool to help churches evaluate the 
retributive nature of ecclesial teachings and practices, while ultimately identifying public policies 
and transfonnative justice strategies to undennine the carceral state and advocate for the thriving 
of poor Black mothers. Thus, a major contribution of this dissertation is its starting point with the 
experience of criminalized Black mothers using theoretical breadth to bring together multiple 
disciplines within a religious framework and a carceral context. 

CHAPTER SUMMARY 

In chapter one, I introduce the problem of mass criminalization and the experiences of 
poor Black mothers. I use statistical data to show the ways in which criminalization works 
together with interlocking systems of oppression to produce cascading carceral consequences for 
poor Black mothers. As providers and nurturers, breadwinners and pillars, carcerality impacts 
not only the individual, but also their families and entire communities. When poor black mothers 
are caged and their rights are stripped away, the aggregate harm is so egregious that it can 
sometimes far exceed the act of survival. In addition, the exorbitant costs of maintaining the 
carceral state takes away resources from communities that are needed to build infrastructure and 
create opportunity for the poor to have access to basic sustenance and ultimately thrive. Thus, I 
argue that criminalization and incarceration uniquely impact poor black mothers. Mass 
punishment is unequivocally a defining problem of the twenty-first century that diminishes 
quality of life and requires liberative interventions so that poor black mothers can flourish. 
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Chapter two situates the problem of mass criminalization in the literature of womanist 
theo-ethical scholarship and introduces key elements of womanist thought that elucidate the 
multifarious ways churches reproduce criminalization. I lift up three prominent themes in 
womanist scholarship and extend their applicability to the carceral state. Namely, I explore the 
themes of: 1) “Sin and Punishment” by building on Williams’ critique of atonement theories to 
show the ways in which the criminalization of poor Black mothers is inextricably linked to the 
acceptance of retributive theologies of sin and punishment, 2) “Respectability Politics” by 
engaging Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham’s analysis of Black women’s resistance in conversation 
with Brittney Cooper to show the ways in which ecclesial judgements and condemnations exact 
punitive consequences for poor Black mothers who transgress socially accepted boundaries, and 
3) “Virtue Ethics” by exploring the virtues of Katie Cannon and Melanie Harris as a source of 
Black women’s moral wisdom. These ethical appraisals provide a foundation to identify 
communal values that are critical for dismantling the carceral state and advocating for poor 
Black mothers’ flourishing beyond an age of mass incarceration. 

The objective of chapter two is to demonstrate the ways in which Christianity generally, 
and Black churches specifically, have contributed to extreme and unnecessary suffering by 
embracing condemnatory theologies that justify highly punitive and unjust treatment of poor 
Black mothers. I argue that womanist thinkers have critiqued theologies of sacrifice, sin and 
surrogacy in helpful ways for twentieth century contexts but did not anticipate the rise in mass 
criminalization and a burgeoning carceral state. Thus, I extend the womanist gaze to carceral 
logics that explain the implications of Church and society’s highly punitive and unjust treatment 
of poor Black mothers whose survival strategies include lawbreaking and transgressing socially 
accepted boundaries of respectability. 
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Chapter three presents a liberation theology of courageous change. I argue that 
churches—and particularly the Black Church—should enlist a womanist theo-ethical approach 
that holds central the God of Hagar who meets poor Black mothers in carceral wildernesses to 
provide resources for survival and accords salvific qualities to self-directed agentic practices 
when making an illegal way out of no way. A liberation theology of courageous change is 
premised by scripture and theological virtues that are mined from poor Black mothers’ 
experience with contravening the law to survive. In accordance with the methodological tenets of 
womanist virtue ethics, I reappraise poor Black mothers’ lawbreaking as a source of moral 
worthiness. What dominant society may consider a vice (immoral and/or criminal), poor Black 
mothers have the moral agency to declare as virtues that are both salvific and liberative. 
Abolitionist ideals that disentangle punishment from accountability are critical to this 
reappraisal. Thus, while poor Black mothers’ lawbreaking warrants accountability, it should not 
justify punishment that strips away their civil and human rights. Instead, I recommend liberative 
alternatives to retribution that can restore, repair and strengthen individuals and communities. 

The four community-based virtues I identify are care, creativity, compassion and 
courage. Care as a virtue places Monica A. Coleman in conversation with womanist thinkers to 
explore the dangers of criminalizing Black mothers’ survival that is often connected to their care 
for their families and navigating carceral wildernesses. Creativity draws upon process theology’s 
theorization of a Divine Creator to frame the agentic practices of poor Black mothers who 
depend on unconventional strategies and alternative ethical decision-making to create something 
out of nothing or to make an illegal way out of no way to survive and secure quality of life. For 
the compassion virtue, I build upon Melanie Harris’s definition of compassion to identify 
communal accountability as separate from retributive and condemnatory responses in Church 
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and society. Courage is a virtue that borrows from Katie Cannon’s “Unshouted Courage” and 
Melanie Harris’s “Audacious Courage” to emphasize a transformative shouted courage that gives 
poor Black mothers a “fighting chance” to self-actualize and demand structural change that 
undermines the carceral state. 

These four virtues add to the womanist lexicon in their communal commitment to 
champion liberative possibilities that address the moral failures of carcerality that besiege Black 
women’s chance of survival and quality of life. Womanist virtue ethicists have done well in 
articulating individual virtues that accentuate Black women’s agency as a valid source of moral 
integrity. Womanist virtue ethics’ emphasis on communal consciousness, however, eclipses the 
experiences of Black women who are impacted by the carceral state. I therefore expand 
womanist theo-ethics by connecting community -based (as separate from individually based) 
virtues that I argue are necessary to challenge the twenty-first century problem of mass 
punishment and effectively dismantle carceral systems to ensure the flourishing of poor Black 
mothers and communities of the dispossessed. Thus, when applied, social justice-oriented 
churches can embrace a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice 
advocacy by redressing retributive theologies and practices while reimagining community 
accountability and alternatives to incarceration. This approach, I argue, is vitally important for a 
democratically generative society that restores, repairs and strengthens poor Black mothers and 
their communities as consonant with a courageous and liberative Christian witness. 

Chapter four introduces an intervention that works together with a liberation theology of 
courageous change and a womanist theo-ethical approach. I build upon the public policy design 
process of social constructionists, Helen Ingram and Anne Schneider, to develop a 2x2 quadrant 
called “Four Churches” that is a typology for churches to assess their position and responses to 
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our criminal injustice system. I argue that social-justice oriented Black churches should use the 
“Four Churches” assessment tool to help religious leaders and laity identify public policies and 
transfonnative justice strategies to move from the condemnation and complicity to the courage 
and change quadrants with the goals of advocating for poor Black mothers’ flourishing and 
undermining the carceral state. In addition, I present two examples of churches that are doing the 
work of criminal justice advocacy. In my critique, I show the importance of not only pursuing 
advocacy to undennine the carceral state but also teaching liberatory theologies that prevent 
churches from reproducing punitive logic that is harmful for Black women. Thus, when churches 
use a womanist theo-ethical approach by teaching and practicing the tenets of a liberation 
theology of courageous change in conjunction with the Four Churches assessment tool, then 
religious leaders and laity can effectively advocate for poor black mothers and catalyze structural 
change that undennines the carceral state. 

This project concludes with an abolitionist vision for an ideal church, the abolitionist’s 
sanctuary. The vision is to reclaim Black mothers from a system designed to break their 
humanity for merely trying to survive and to restore Black mothers to a system that allows them 
to live whole in transfonned communities that embrace the virtues of care, creativity, 
compassion and courage. Therefore, I recommend transformative justice strategies as well as 
public policies in three key areas: education, economics and criminal justice. Hence, this 
dissertation engages and expands intersectional discourses by exploring sacred and secular 
constructions of criminality and the experiences of indigent Black mothers who are besieged for 
breaking the law when the law breaks us. 
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CHAPTER I 


PROBLEM: CRIMINALIZATION AND BLACK WOMEN’S SURVIVAL 

Introduction 

This chapter introduces mass punishment as a leading crisis that confronts impoverished 
Black motherhood in the twenty-first century. As a result of interlocking systems of oppression, 
poor Black mothers struggle to provide for themselves and their families. I argue that 
impoverished Black mothers are uniquely impacted by criminalization and incarceration in their 
roles as providers and nurturers. Consequently, when poor black mothers are system-impacted, 
families and entire communities are devastated. Statistical data shows the integral role poor 
Black mothers play in stabilizing households and contributing to society. In comparison to the 
value that poor Black mothers holistically provide, they endure criminalization and incarceration 
that strip away their rights and human dignity. Carcerality is costly, consequential and causes 
excessive harm to poor Black mothers who are merely trying to survive unjust social conditions 
wrought with economic inequalities and a system that is stacked against them. Undoubtedly, the 
criminalization of poor black mother’s agentic survival practices is sine qua non to an exigent 
twenty-first century problem that requires an urgent response. 
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Black Motherhood in the 21 st Century Carceral State 


There are varying degrees to which destitute Black mothers will go to provide for 
themselves and their families. What remains constant, however, is the precarity of 
criminalization for Black mothers and the ensuing consequences that threaten individuals, 
families and communities. A ripple effect ensues when children lose a mother, families lose a 
breadwinner, communities lose stabilization, churches lose a pillar, and the economy loses 
resources because of the exorbitant spending that incarceration requires. The allocation of 
government spending for prison proliferation, policing and carcerality essentially takes away 
funding from job creation, education, affordable housing and other social services that are 
essential for poor Black women’s survival. With the investment in the carceral state and 
divestment in communities, poor Black mothers often go underemployed, underpaid, 
undervalued and treated as a perpetual underclass. 

In addition, indigent Black mothers struggle day-to-day to make ends meet despite their 
resident citizenship in one of the wealthiest countries in the world. Consequently, impoverished 
Black mothers incur the compounded force of the carceral state where they are perpetually 
disadvantaged by racial, gender and economic inequalities; disparaged by societal perceptions of 
deviance; and, disproportionately punished by a double system of justice for merely trying to 
survive. Hence, mass punishment reveals a moral failure of our democracy and the forfeiture of 
our communal values to ensure the flourishing of poor Black mothers. 

Plausibly, as a discipline that centers the plight of Black women, womanist scholarship 
should be at the cutting edge of responses to the crisis of mass punishment that uniquely impacts 
Black women and their families. During the nascent of womanist religious scholarship, the U.S. 
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prison population simultaneously grew at an unprecedented rate. Alice Walker coined the term 
“Womanist” in the 1970’s. Katie Cannon offered the first iteration of a womanist theology and 
ethics in an article titled “The Emergence of Black Feminist Consciousness” in 1985. 6 During 
the same time period, incarceration rates nearly quadrupled between the 1970s and the 1990’s. 
An ACLU report about the over incarceration of women in the U.S. indicates that, “with more 
than one million women behind bars or under the control of the criminal justice system, women 
are the fastest growing segment of the incarcerated population increasing at nearly double the 
rate of men since 1985.” 7 Womanist scholarship, however, did not respond with a sustained 
conversation about prison proliferation and Black women’s tridimensional oppressions with 
criminalization. My intent is to bring to the center poor Black mothers’ unique experiences with 
survival and criminalization to fill a lacuna in womanist religious scholarship that overlooks 
mass punishment as an urgent perennial problem that persists in the twenty-first century. 

Unconscionably, the United States is a world leader in mass punishment. 8 According to 
an ACLU report, “the U.S. imprisons more people—both per capita and in absolute terms—than 
any other nation in the world, including Russia, China, and Iran.” 9 A separate ACLU report 
indicates that, “Despite making up close to 5 percent of the global population, the U.S has nearly 
25 percent of the world’s prisoners.” 10 Despite their oft invisibility in discussions about criminal 
justice reform, “Black women are 30 percent of all incarcerated women in the U.S. but represent 


6 Melanie L. Harris, Gifts of Virtue, Alice Walker, and Womanist Ethics, 1st ed, Black Religion/Womanist 
Thought/Social Justice (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2010), 1. 

7 “Facts about the Over-Incarceration of Women in the United States,” American Civil Liberties Union, accessed 
September 16, 2019, https://www.aclu.org/other/facts-about-over-incarceration-women-united-states. 

8 “Banking on Bondage: Private Prisons and Mass Incarceration,” American Civil Liberties Union, accessed 
September 16, 2019, https://www.aclu.org/banking-bondage-private-prisons-and-mass-incarceration. 

9 Ibid. 

10 “Mass Incarceration,” American Civil Liberties Union, accessed July 31, 2020, https://www.aclu.org/issues/smart- 
j ustice/mass-incarceration. 
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only 13 percent of the population of women generally.” 11 In addition, two-thirds of state 
prisoners are mothers. 12 As a significant growing population impacted by the carceral system. 
Black women are commonly incarcerated for drug offenses in connection to an intimate partner, 
or nonviolent crimes in connection to survival. In addition, many of the women imprisoned have 
endured physical and/or sexual trauma that when unprocessed or untreated can significantly alter 
life outcomes. 13 Thus, as a world leader in mass punishment, the U.S. Criminal system 
overrepresents Black women in general, and poor Black mothers in particular for trying to secure 
the economic means to survive. 

In a discussion about women offenders and economic barriers that impede survival, 
Barbara Bloom and Stephanie Covington observe that “Many women on the social and economic 
margins of society struggle to survive outside of legitimate enterprises, which brings them into 
contact with the criminal justice system.” 14 Similarly, Angela Y. Davis argues that Black women 
become ‘perfect candidates for prison’ due to a scarcity of “surviving social services" such as 
employment, economic resources and education. Davis asserts, “huge numbers of people lose 
jobs and prospects for future jobs. Because the economic base of these communities is destroyed, 
education and other surviving social services are profoundly affected. This process turns the 
men, women, and children who live in these damaged communities into perfect candidates for 
prison.” 15 Thus, economy and survival go hand-in-hand when trying to understand Black 
mothers’ unique burdens with criminality. 

1 '"Facts about the Over-Incarceration of Women in the United States,” American Civil Liberties Union, accessed 
August 28, 2020, https://www.aclu.org/other/facts-about-over-incarceration-women-united-states. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Barbara Bloom and Stephanie Covington, “Addressing the Mental Health Needs of Women Offenders.” In R. 
Gido and L. Dailey, Eds., Women’s Mental Health Issues Across the Criminal Justice System (Columbus, OH: 
Prentice Hall, 2008), 160-176 (p. 8-9 of PDF). 

15 Angela Y. Davis, Are Prisons Obsolete?, Open Media Book (New York: Seven Stories Press, 2003), 16. 
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Many poor Black mothers do not break the law for their own gratification but to care for 
others and to provide for their families. Black mothers are more likely than men to care for their 
children, the elderly and family members with special needs. According to a 2016 Vera Institute 
of Justice report, titled “Overlooked: Women and Jails in an Era of Reform,” nearly eighty- 
percent of incarcerated women are mothers. 16 Unlike men, prior to incarceration women 
singlehandedly provide for their families as the primary income earner. At the 2016 Criminal 
Justice System Convening conference, U.S. Attorney General Loretta Lynch remarked, “Put 
simply, we know that when we incarcerate a woman we often are truly incarcerating a family, in 
terms of the far reaching effect on her children, her community, and her entire family network.” 17 
As mothers, providers, and caregivers who bear the unmatched responsibility of sustaining their 
families, incarceration hits differently when an entire ecosystem is destroyed. 

It is important to note, that poor Black mothers’ criminalization also increases the 
likelihood of intergenerational consequences that impact immediate family and a future family 
legacy. According to the Marshall Project, female prisoners’ children are “five times more likely 
than those of male inmates to end up in foster care.” 18 Children who are system-impacted by a 
foster care-to-prison-pipeline are more likely to face incarceration in their lifetime. 19 This results 
in a mother’s separation from her children and the decimation of family households. 
Alternatively, when fathers are imprisoned, their children are often cared for by women on the 


16 Elizabeth Swavola, Kristi Riley, and Ram Subramanian, “Overlooked: Women and Jails in an Era of Reform,” 
text/html, Vera (Vera, July 30, 2020), https://www.vera.org/, https://www.vera.org/publications/overlooked-women- 
and-jails-report. 

17 

“Attorney General Loretta E. Lynch Delivers Remarks at the White House Women and the Criminal Justice 
System Convening,” March 30, 2016, https://www.iustice.gov/opa/speech/attomev-general-loretta-e-lynch-delivers- 

remarks-white-house-women-and-criminal-iustice . 

18 

“How Incarcerated Parents Are Losing Their Children Forever,” The Marshall Project, December 3, 2018, 
https://www.themarshallproiect.org/2018/12/03/how-incarcerated-parents-are-losing-their-children-forever . 

19 “The Foster Care to Prison Pipeline: What It Is and How It Works | Teen Vogue,” accessed March 9, 2020, 
https://www.teenvogue.com/storv/the-foster-care-to-prison-pipeline-what-it-is-and-how-it-works . 
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outside such as a grandmother, aunty, wife or lover. The same is not true for women. When 
mothers go to prison they are in danger of losing custody of their children and encounter extreme 
challenges with family reunification upon release. 

Black mothers also face tremendous challenges when returning to society. Accordingly, 
“a jail stay can complicate even their most basic survival efforts, including suspension or 
termination of public assistance, such as food stamps or Medicaid, with profound consequences 
for them and their families.” 20 When Black mothers return to society and resume their role as 
sole or primary provider for their families, they do so against significant challenges. Though 
released from prison, poor Black mothers are often locked out of the job market, public housing 
and voting enfranchisement as a result of a felony conviction or criminal record. When a 
conviction status is not a barrier, Black mothers still struggle to find gainful employment. They 
often work underpaid jobs with subpar healthcare benefits. With the onus of providing for their 
families, poor Black mothers also have the burden of finding affordable housing in a 
neighborhood with quality education and accessible transportation, while fighting against 
discriminatory stereotypes, dehumanizing social conditions and regressive policies that allocate 
burdens and punishment to disadvantaged populations. Thus, the collateral damage of reentering 
society as a returning citizen with an arrest-record or felony conviction sorely impacts a family’s 
well-being and impedes poor Black mothers’ ability to self-actualize. 

In addition to consequences of criminality and incarceration, poor Black mothers face 
further devastation when opportunities for self-actualization are denied due to racial, gender and 
class inequities. For example, as a result of gender- and race- based pay gaps, Black women are 
paid significantly less than Black men and white men. According to the Institute for Women’s 

20 Swavola, Riley, and Subramanian, “Overlooked: Women and Jails in an Era of Reform,” text/html, Vera (Vera, 
March 8, 2020), https://www.vera.org/, https://www.vera.org/publications/overlooked-women-and-jails-report. 
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Policy Research, “Black women earn just 61 cents for every dollar earned by white men.” 21 
Correspondingly, single mothers in the U.S. have the highest poverty rates in comparison to 
those in all industrialized countries. 22 Economic disparities and social inequalities make poor 
Black mothers ‘perfect candidates for prison’ because they are systematically deprived of the 
social services and opportunities they need to survive and flourish. 

According to “The Status of Black Women in United States report,” “eight out of ten 
(80.6 percent) Black mothers are breadwinners, who are either the sole earner or earn at least 40 
percent of household income.” 23 Despite their role as the primary income earner, poor Black 
mothers still face significant economic hardships to provide for themselves and their families. 

For example, “Black women experience poverty at higher rates than Black men and women from 
all other racial/ethnic groups except Native American women.” 24 Compounded with 
impoverishment is the cost of living where, “quality child care is unaffordable for many Black 
women. In all but two states in the country, the average costs of child care exceed 20 percent of 
Black women’s median annual earnings.” 25 Black women are also vulnerable to state and 
intercommunal violence. As a result, “Black women experience intimate partner violence at 
higher rates than women overall.” 26 In addition, Black girls and women are disproportionately 
punished. The report indicates that “from a young age, Black girls are disciplined at higher rates 


91 

“Black Women’s Equal Pay Day: How Segregation in the U.S. Labor Market Affects Black Women’s Earnings 
Now and (Potentially) in the Future,” Institute for Women’s Policy Research, August 22, 2019, 
https://iwpr.org/Black-womens-equal-pay-2019-one-pager/ . 
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Timothy Casey and Laurie Maldonado, Worst Off- Single-Parent Families in the United States: A Cross-National 
Comparison of Single-Parenthood in the U.S. and Sixteen Other High-Income Countries, 2012, 
https://doi.Org/10.13140/RG.2.l.3863.6885. 

23 “The Status of Black Women in the United States,” Women in the States, June 8, 2017, 
https://statusofwomendata.org/report/status-Black-women-united-states/. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 
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than all other groups of girls within public schools.” 27 Also, “Black women of all ages were 
twice as likely to be imprisoned as White women in 2014.” 28 Black women endure systemic 
oppressions that makes survival extremely hard. These structural injustices are a byproduct of 
racial, gender and economic disparities. 

Overall, this data shows that Black mothers are oftentimes the nucleus of their families 
and a pillar in their communities. They are often the foundation of homes and the bedrock of 
their churches. They are breadwinners, care providers and the first line of defense for a family’s 
survival. Thus, when Black mothers are targeted by systemic inequalities and criminalized, the 
impact is grievous because individuals, families and entire communities are devastated and 
decimated. The cumulative consequences for families and communities seem to far outweigh 
society’s obsession with criminalizing and incarcerating poor Black mothers for merely trying to 
survive. Rather than perpetuate the “perfect candidate for prison” and feed a poverty-to-prison- 
pipeline, it is imperative to identify public policies and transformative justice strategies that will 
secure the social services—employment, healthcare, housing, education—that poor Black 
mothers need to survive and self-actualize. 

Black women have the unique burden of being all things to everyone—provider, 
caregiver and everything in between and beyond so that their families can meet their basic needs. 
As a result of this tremendous pressure and dire desperation, some poor Black mothers will do 
anything, even if it means breaking the law or to make an illicit way out of no way to survive. 
Consequently, poor Black mothers experience criminalization that can destroy families and 
communities, as well as strip away their civil and human rights. Emphatically, the grave problem 
that looms over the twenty-first century is America’s obsession with punishment that 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 
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disproportionately impacts poor Black mothers. Thus, the problem of criminalization and 
incarceration is a clarion call to reckon with the ways in which Black women’s moral agency and 
survival practices are condemned and criminalized by prevailing dominant values that reinforce 
spaces of social control in society and, as we will see in the next chapter, in the church. 

Summary 

A defining problem in the contemporary age of mass incarceration is the criminalization 
of poor Black mothers’ survival strategies. Black mothers are often subject to the external 
pressures of being caretakers and providers. This can be overwhelming, with economic inequities 
and unjust social conditions that make survival a matter of life and death, and even a crime. It is 
therefore critical for society to consider the harm caused by a carceral state that presents unique 
burdens for indigent Black mothers. 

In the next chapter, I present the ways in which condemnatory theologies and ethics 
reproduce the problem of carcerality. In a review of womanist literature and Black feminism, I 
survey condemnatory theologies and ideologies across topical themes that signify harms caused 
by churches that are complied with the carceral state. Thus, a womanist theo-ethical approach 
builds upon womanist literature to center Black women and criminal justice discourse using 
religious values in ways that are heretofore unprecedented but essential for advancing liberative 
possibilities for wholeness and communal thriving. 
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CHAPTER II 


CRIMINALITY AND THE CHURCH: TOPICAL THEMES IN WOMANIST 
LITERATURE AND METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

How are churches complicit in reproducing criminalization? This overarching question 
guides this chapter by probing the ways in which certain retributive Christian theologies and 
Black churches contribute to extreme and unnecessary suffering that perpetuate the unjust 
treatment of poor Black mothers. I draw from womanist ethics and theology to show the ways in 
which ecclesial teachings of sin, sacrifice and surrogacy are complicit with the carceral state and 
deeply vested in punitive logics of respectability that reproduce criminalization. Hence, 
retributive responses are not only a social phenomenon but a theological problem that has 
implications for the survival and flourishing of poor Black mothers. The convergence between 
the church and the carceral state is captured in the below diagram: 

Diagram 1: Overlap Between Carceral State and the Church in relationship to Black Women 
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Topical Themes 


I highlight three topical themes emerging from womanist and Black feminist literature 
that relate to condemnatory church teachings and practices that are harmful for poor Black 
mothers in connection to criminalization. They are: 1) sin and punishment, 2) virtue ethics, and 
3) respectability politics. These themes provide a springboard to construct an alternative 
paradigm that foreshadows a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal 
justice advocacy. 

Sin and Punishment 

Within Christian theologies, atonement theories constitute interpretations of salvation that 
are designed to redress the soteriological problem of sin. Atonement theologies assert that sin 
creates a breach between humanity and God, which Jesus reconciles by bringing creation into 
right relationship with each other and the Divine. Interpretations of the meaning of Jesus’s death 
and recompense, however, is often a point of contention that invokes a broader discussion about 
atonement theory. The earliest accounts of atonement theory are found in the letters of Paul the 
Apostle. From primitive Christian writings to later interpretations, several models emerged. The 
martyr model describes the atoning work of Jesus who died on the cross for humanity’s sins. The 
penal substitutionary model holds that Jesus died so that we would not be punished. The 
ransoming model asserts that Jesus was the price paid to the devil to buy our freedom. The 
sacrificial model describes Jesus as dying in place of the death humanity should have received. 
The scapegoat model refers to Jesus taking on humanity’s curse to bear the blame for our sins. 
Paul’s diverse soteriological meanings about the death of Christ were a seedbed for later thinkers 
to formulate derivative theologies of atonement according to their socio-historical context. 
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A general overview of atonement theologies begins with the West during the High 
Middle Ages and the dominant Atonement theories of Anselm of Canterbury, Peter Abelard and 
Gustaf Aulen. Saint Anselm (1033-1109), who was Archbishop of Canterbury from 1093 until 
his death, made an indelible contribution to the doctrine of Atonement. Namely, in his self- 
defined corpus Cur Deus Homo? Anselm provides a detailed analysis of the incarnation and the 
nature of God. Specifically, he questions the relationship between the incarnation and the death 
of Christ as a necessary requirement for the redemption of sinners. Against the historical 
backdrop of scholasticism, Anselm responds to the objections of unbelievers who reject the 
Christian faith in favor of reason. He wrestles with why “God was made man, and by His death, 
as we believe, restored life to the world.” 29 

Anselm constructs a ‘feudal structure’ of salvation that is indicative of the social structure 
of his time. Anselm’s ‘objective’ view and satisfaction theory of Atonement claimed that, “God 
is the object of Christ’s atoning work, and is reconciled through the satisfaction made to His 
justice.” 30 According to Anselm, Christ’s death is an atoning for sinful humanity by paying a 
debt to God. 31 In Anselm’s view, humanity’s sin is a dishonor to God. Christ’s death becomes 
the sacrifice, or a necessary satisfaction for human sin to restore God’s honor. Anselm’s feudal 
structure of salvation creates a hierarchy that predicates on the disenfranchisement of a lower 
class. The Lord’s serfs become dispensable and a byproduct of salvation for the sake of an 
offended Lord. In this substitutionary sacrifice model, Christ’s death becomes the sacrifice for 
human sin. 


29 Saint Ansdm^ ^»;oi'_(FortWQrth,_Texas:_RDMc_Piiblishers,_n 1 d.^2005J^35 i 

30 Gustaf Aulen and A. G. Herbert, Christus Victor: An Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of 
Atonement , [Nachdr. der Ausg. London], SPCK, 1931 (Eugene, Or: Wipf& Stock, 2003), 2. 

31 Lisa Sowle Cahill, “Quaestio Disputata the Atonement Paradigm: Does It Still Have Explanatory Value?,” 
Theological Studies 68, no. 2 (May 1, 2007): 418-32, 418 https://doi.org/10.1177/004056390706800209. 
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According to Anselm, “everyone who sins ought to render back to God the honour he has 
taken away, and this is the satisfaction which every sinner ought to make to God.” 32 For 
Anselm, there is no one who can make this satisfaction except God. He states, “If, therefore, as is 
certain, it is needful that that heavenly state be perfected from among men, and this cannot be 
unless the above-mentioned satisfaction be made, which no one can make except God, and no 
one ought to make except man, it is necessary that one who is God-man should make it.” 33 
Thereby, only a “Man-God” can repay the infinite offense made to God. 

The theory of satisfaction is therefore comparable to the payment of civil damages. It is 
“a structured form of vengeance, then, a reparation for dishonoring someone. The death of Christ 
recompenses for the dishonor generated by human sin. Christ’s innocence and his underserved 
death earn a treasury of merit that suffices to pay off humanity’s sin-debt.. .Jesus literally ‘pays’ 
with his life a debt incurred by others.” 34 Similar to Paul’s scapegoat metaphor and sacrificial 
language, Anselm’s understanding of atonement occurs in an exchange or a transfer of the 
community’s sins to the victim for the sake of the community’s well-being. 

Abelard, on the other hand, subscribed to a ‘subjective’ view, which directly responded to 
Anselm, and by which Christ became the Exemplar of love, even unto death. Subsequently, 
Abelard “explains the atonement as consisting essentially in a change taking place in men rather 
than a changed attitude on the part of God.” 35 Anselm and Abelard are generally contrasted as 
polar opposites, which as Gustaf Aulen contends, proved problematic to the recognition of other 
views. Aulen contributes a classic view where Christus Victor represents Christ’s death as a 


32 Ibid., 66. 

33 Ibid., 123 (with original emphasis in italics). 

34 Stephen Finlan, Problems with Atonement: The Origins of and Controversy about, the Atonement Doctrine 
(Collegeville, Minn: Liturgical Press, 2005), 42. 

35 Gustaf Aulen and A. G. Herbert, Christus Victor: An Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of 
Atonement, [Nachdr. der Ausg. London], SPCK, 1931 (Eugene, Or: Wipf& Stock, 2003), 2. 
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victory over and against the evil powers of sin, death and the devil. Hence, from Anselm’s 
Satisfaction to Abelard’s Moral Influence and Aulen’s classic view (an attempt to revive the 
Ransom models), there emerged a continuity of tradition which included the atonement theories 
of medieval scholasticism, the reformation period and protestant ‘Orthodoxy’ of the seventeenth 
century. 

In classical atonement theories, Jesus was without blame or blemish and yet had sins 
casted upon him. This scapegoat motif assumes the innocence of Jesus. Jesus knew no sin and 
yet, died a criminal’s death. He ultimately overcame sin on the cross. French philosopher Renee 
Girard notably analyzes scapegoat theories of atonement. For Girard, the persecution of a 
scapegoat is a result of sacrifice and violence, a sacred violence that is not sustaining. 36 In other 
words, the scapegoat is a vulnerable victim who is wrongfully blamed and punished for the sins 
of dominant society. In Jesus’ role as scapegoat, he was also a surrogate for sinful humanity. 

This means that Jesus carried sin that was not his own for the sake of others. When Jesus took on 
sin in our place, he did not only take on the role of perfect surrogate, but he essentially 
substituted and took sin in the place of humanity, making him also the perfect sacrifice. This 
latter point informs an atonement theory called the substitutionary theory. Sacrificial and 
surrogacy theologies figure prominently into punitive philosophies that condemn and criminalize 
poor Black mothers for exercising moral agency to survive and attain quality of life. 

In addition, during the Refonn period, Calvinism predominantly shaped interpretations of 
sin and punishment that has contemporary implications for the carceral state. In “The Social 
Covenant and Mass Incarceration,” Rima Vesely-Flad argues that Calvinist tracings support legal 
and juridical punishments that undergird slavery and the criminal justice system. Vesely-Flad 

36 Rene Girard, The Scapegoat (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986), 39-40. 
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argues that Calvin influenced later adherents to covenantal theology, which established a 

theocratic, racially stratified society inclusive of slavery: 

Calvin’s doctrine of moral law and civil law, along with his theology of idleness 
and work, were inseparable from recommendations for a hierarchical social order 
in which religious leaders occupied powerful positions within the civil sphere. 

His theological descendants—the English Puritans who sought to establish a 
moral order in the “New World” colonies—built a theocratic racially stratified 
society that included slaves from the coast of Africa. 37 


Here, Vesely-Flad maintains that Calvinist adherents, such as Puritans, applied understandings of 
divinely sanctioned moral law to punitive philosophies that established prisons and the American 
penal system. His theology of idleness and work foreshadowed a Protestant Work Ethic that 
religious leaders used to justify God’s wrath against the poor and assert their power positions in 
the public sphere as morally superior. This theocratic racially stratified society used hierarchical 
power dynamics to reinforce punishment. 

Interpretations of sin and punishment in reform theology supported constructions of the 

defiled Black body as a dangerously and moral pollutant. In “The Social Covenant and Mass 

Incarceration,” Vesely-Flad argues that covenantal theology’s emphasis of individual sin became 

the foundation for linking Blackness to criminality and immorality: 

A discourse of divinely sanctioned moral law undergirds the foundation of 
American penal institutions. Sixteenth-century Christian European settlers 
believed that the first being, Adam, disobeyed God, and subjected all human 
descendants to God’s punishment. Over the course of time, the colonists 
racialized their interpretations of divine judgement of human nature and behavior: 
they linked perceptions of immoral character and evil to dark skin. These 
theological constructs gained extraordinary influence. In the present day, such 
views have buttressed the building and expansion of the largest prison system in 
the world. 38 
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According to Vesely-Flad, Calvinist adherents, including Puritans, applied understandings of 
divinely sanctioned moral law to social punishment that established the American penal system. 
In accordance with Calvinist interpretations of moral depravity, Puritans responded to original 
sins with judgment that morphed into a system of policing, prisons and social control because 
“without a coercive state to restrain evil impulses and administer punishments, life could not be 
made safe and secure.” 39 

Contemporary theologians also explore the implications of violent atonement theories for 
the oppressed. Namely, select feminists and womanists challenge the salvific meaning of Christ’s 
death for women. Feminist theologians Rita Nakashima Brock and Rebecca Ann Parker, for 
example, challenged atonement models that center an omnipotent child abuser god who glorifies 
suffering and the abuse experienced by women in intimate relationships. 40 For Parker, Jesus’ 
death on the cross is not a requirement of salvation. 41 She challenges the theological 
presupposition that God needed to sacrifice his beloved son for the sake of the world and to 
demonstrate the highest act of love, virtue and redemption. 42 There is a danger in associating 
father with God as a result of the tumultuous relationship that individuals sometimes have with 
their parents. Similarly, it is precarious to limit God to male pronouns due to abusive 
relationships women sometimes have with their husbands and other patriarchal relationships. 
Parker calls for a different image of God—“a prophet who confronted injustices and risked 
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opposition rather than conform to an empire that enforced its oppressive will through 
violence.” 43 This God does not require silence and obedience as a stamp of salvific approval, 
while simultaneously dismissing the suffering of others. In the same vein, Nakashima Brock 
deconstructs a paternalistic and isolated relationship of the divine. She calls for the immanent 
loving and mutual presence of God, who is no stranger to suffering. Thus, not the cross but “love 
saves lives.” 44 This love that Nakashima Brock describes rests in a view of Jesus who loved 
others and resisted empire with hope for healing and liberation. 

German theologian and mystic Dorothee Soelle challenged the medieval worldview of a 
hierarchical cosmology that extoled a divine sadist and reimagined the cross as a symbol of the 
love of life injustice. 45 Soelle’s christological views maintained that Christ does not serve as a 
‘substitute,’ but rather represents us by provisionally holding our place in an act of solidarity. 

For Soelle, “Jesus did not come to suffer and die. His mission in life was not to masochistically 
offer his blood to a sadistic God to pay for our sins. Rather, he came to liberate us into a new 
community of joyful life.” 46 Soelle does not sacralize suffering but she understands the 
materiality and imminence of pain caused by violent oppressive powers that require radical 
forms of resistance to overcome in accordance with a liberative and prophetic Christian witness. 

In contradistinction, womanist theologian JoAnne Terrell departs from the 
aforementioned feminist critiques because she finds utility in the cross and sacralizes sacrifice. 
For Terrell, Jesus and martyrs did not die passively, but prophetically, by confronting evil. 
Critical to Terrell’s argument is this sacramental witness, which is redemptive because death 
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continues to give value through the lessons learned from the life that preceded death. In this 
regard, the blood of the oppressed is not a sacrifice; it is sacred. She writes, "Jesus' own life and 
sacramental example of affirming the intrinsic worth of women enable humankind to see 
women’s blood as sacred.” 47 Terrell critiques other womanist scholars including Delores S. 
Williams. Divergent from Williams’s refutation of all atonement theories and emphasis on the 
salvific qualities of Jesus’s life and ministry, Terrell attempts to redeem the cross from sacrificial 
language by focusing on the synoptic gospels’ portrayal of God's incamational work that is 
predicated on life, love and honor. For Terrell the cross is a "Supreme reminder of God with-us- 
ness" and a "symbol of empowerment." 48 Thus, there is a fundamental difference between 
Terrell’s soteriological value in the power of Jesus’ blood and the aforementioned feminist 
theologians and Williams. 

As mentioned, Williams critiques all theories of atonement theories. She is especially 
critical of sacrificial theology and penal substitution that have sanctioned violence and suffering 
against poor Black mothers, who coercively and voluntarily act as surrogates to survive and 
secure quality of life. In response to the violence imposed by sacrificial atonement theories, the 
omission of race in feminist theologies and the erasure of Black women in Black liberation 
theology, Williams critiques all atonement theories and responds with a theological redress that 
centers Black women’s unique experiences with sacrifice and survival. Williams makes her point 
of departure the coerced and voluntary surrogacy of African-American women. 

Williams offers a constructive soteriology using an exposition of the biblical story of 
Hagar, who Williams argues is representative of Black women’s vicarious suffering. Williams 
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offers a womanist reading that shows the complexities of Black women’s experiences with 
survival and surrogacy. Dominant readings of the biblical story of Hagar emphasize Sarai’s 
barrenness and Abram’s faithfulness or Sarai laughing at God’s promise to make Abram a father 
of many nations at an old age, and their eventual conception of Isaac, who, as their first son 
became the fulfilment of God’s promise. Alternatively, Williams offers a womanist reading that 
centers Hagar, an African slave girl. Williams argues that Hagar’s experience is prototypical of 
poor Black mothers’ struggles with survival and quality of life. She shows that God is not always 
a liberator but poor Black mothers can find salvation in their own individual agency. Thus, the 
story of Hagar reveals the soteriological implications of Black women’s survival in connection to 
Jesus as surrogate. 

The crux of my analysis rests on Williams’s theological critique to find new meaning in 
Jesus’ life and ministry for impoverished Black mothers who navigate the vicissitudes of carceral 
wildernesses trying to survive and secure quality of life. Therefore, I explore in detail Williams’s 
womanist reading of the story of Hagar. In Genesis 16, Hagar runs with her child from the brutal 
treatment meted out by her mistress Sarai into the wilderness where she nearly dies. In the 
wilderness, Hagar has a theophany and encounters an Angel of YHWH at the well of Beer lahai 
roi, where she receives resources to survive. Hagar names God El Roi, “the God who sees,” for 
recognizing her dire despair and meeting her needs. God, however, sees but does not liberate 
Hagar. Instead, God requires Hagar to go back to the house of her oppressors and submit to 
Abram and Sarai. Survival, as a matter of life and death, is connected to God’s provision but not 
necessarily to divine salvation or liberation. Rather, sometimes survival provides temporary 
sustenance and requires returning to oppressive conditions without actualizing quality of life. 
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In Genesis 21, Hagar returns from the wilderness after giving birth to Ishmael and 
resumes her role as maidservant. Sarah gives birth to Isaac. Concerned about the inheritance that 
was reserved for the first bom, Sarah compels Abraham to banish Hagar for good. As a result of 
Sarah’s resentment and Abraham’s punishment, Hagar is forced into a wilderness. Unable to 
meet her basic needs, Hagar placed her son under a bush and prepared to relinquish her life. She 
cried out and asked God to not let her son die. God heard, responded, and a well of water 
appeared. In analyzing these two accounts, Delores Williams argues that the surrogate mother, 
Hagar, and her struggle to survive the wilderness is inextricably linked to the survival of Black 
women against death-dealing circumstances. 

Williams connects Genesis 16 and Genesis 21 to two social roles that negatively impact 
Black women’s survival: 1) coerced surrogacy, and 2) voluntary surrogacy. In the first instance, 
Hagar’s coercive reproduction of a male heir parallels Black women who during the antebellum 
period were forced to perform surrogate roles for children they would never parent as a result of 
slavery. Enslaved Black women were often separated from their own children and forced to care 
and wet nurse white women’s children. Black women, especially Black mothers, were forced 
into surrogate roles through the violent act of sexual exploitation. In the second instance, Hagar’s 
economic exploitation as Sarai’s handmaid and wet-nurse signifies the socio-economic realities 
of Black women who voluntary seek employment as domestics and nannies to white families, 
while relinquishing care of their own children to care for white women’s children. In both 
instances, coerced and voluntary surrogacy means to bear, care for and/or mother a child who is 
not your own. Hagar’s surrogacy role included mothering her own child, Ishmael, although he 
was legally and culturally claimed by Sarai and Abram. Hence, Williams shows the ways in 
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which surrogacy roles are harmful because of the violence and exploitation it imposes on Black 


women. 

Similarly, Williams contends, “the theology in mainline Protestant churches (including 
African American ones) teaches believers that sinful humankind has been redeemed because 
Jesus died on the cross in the place of humans, thereby taking human sin upon himself.” 49 
Williams interprets this atoning activity as a form of substitutionary atonement where, “Jesus 
represents the ultimate surrogate figure; he stands in the place of someone else: sinful 
humankind.” 50 Williams argues that Jesus as surrogate reinforces Black women’s exploitation 
and therefore cannot have salvific power. Black women’s salvation should not, in any way, 
depend on surrogacy or parallel Jesus’s substitution role. Williams concludes that, “redemption 
of humans can have nothing to do with any kind of surrogate or substitute role Jesus was reputed 
to have played in a bloody act that supposedly gained victory over sin and/or evil.” 51 According 
to Williams, God did not want Jesus to die, and neither does God will for Black women to die in 
the role of surrogate. 

Williams’s critique of surrogacy is useful to explore the role of punishment in connection 
to Black women’s survival in a contemporary age of mass incarceration. In carceral 
wildernesses, poor Black women and mothers are surveilled, criminalized, incarcerated, and 
targeted by state violence for merely trying to survive and secure quality of life. Similar to 
Hagar, Black women are exploited sexually and economically in a male-dominated, socially 
hierarchical and capitalistic society. Consequently, structural injustices and economic 
inequalities result in Black women’s surrogacy and the criminalization of their agentic survival 
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practices to overcome the destitution of carcerality. Poor Black mothers are blamed for their own 
economic struggles and then punished for trying to circumvent social strife with the moral 
gumption to survive death-dealing circumstances. This is not to suggest that all poor Black 
mothers are innocent, but they are often blamed for social ills that are not their own. Modem 
systems of sacrifice perpetuate social caste and instead of feudal serfs, a pennanent underclass 
becomes the satisfaction, or scapegoated to the carceral state to restore the hegemonic values of 
dominant society. In this regard, both Jesus and Black women share the role of surrogacy and 
scapegoats. Sadly, Black immorality and Black criminality are a product of Christian 
interpretations of punishment. These hannful and retributive theologies are used to undergird the 
carceral state and perpetuate the unjust treatment of Black women. 

Legal forms of surrogacy are supported today by public policies such as Welfare Reform. 
The 1996 Welfare reforms led by President Bill Clinton were characterized by the phrase, “Make 
work pay.” According to federally legislated welfare refonns such as the Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA), “The federal government and the states 
instituted a host of policies and practices that equated welfare receipt with criminality; policed 
the everyday lives of poor people; and wove the criminal justice system into the welfare system, 
often entangling poor families in the process.” 52 As a result, the two-fold goal of the PRWORA 
statute was to “provide assistance to needy families” and “end the dependence of needy parents 
on government benefits.” 53 With the requirement to work, mothers often took jobs to take care of 
other people’s children while neglecting the care of their own. According to political scientist, 
Deborah Stone, “in a strange and perverse twist, if a woman takes care of other people’s children 
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for money—as a baby-sitter or a family day-care provider—then welfare considers her to be 
doing something valuable and earning her keep as a citizen. We, her fellow citizens who are in a 
position to help her, will give her vouchers to purchase care for her children on the market, but 
we will not help her, or even reward her, to take care of her own kids.” 54 Stone elucidates a 
policy paradox where policy makers legislate values that conflict with individual survival, such 
as getting paid to care for other people’s children but not rewarded to care for one’s own. 

For example, consider a couple with three children nearing the end of their eligibility for 
welfare. The husband works overtime and still cannot pay electricity and give his kids money for 
food. His wife is a child-care provider because in order to qualify for assistance she needs to 
work. The wife, therefore, is paid to take care of her sister’s three children. In one incident, the 
woman missed a welfare appointment to take care of her sick father and the agency withheld her 
food stamps and rent subsidies as a penalty. 55 This narrative illustrates that similar to Hagar’s 
surrogacy experience, women on welfare are expected to care for other people’s children and 
penalized when caring for their own families. Thus, “when work puts women in moral double 
binds, they are likely to break the work rules rather than their own care ethic.” 56 When survival is 
at stake, individuals, especially poor black mothers, will often do whatever is necessary to make 
a way out of no way. 

Womanist and process theologian Monica A. Coleman theologizes about care and the 
sacrifices of work in connection to Black women’s surrogacy and survival strategies. In 
“Sacrifice, Surrogacy, and Salvation: Womanist Reflections on Motherhood and Work,” 
Coleman explores Williams’s conceptualization of surrogacy in relation to sacrificial atonement 
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theories. Coleman proposes a womanist theology of work and motherhood that considers the 

ways in which motherhood and sacrifice reveal soteriological values of self-care and quality of 

life. In response to the violent sacrificial theologies of classic atonement theory, Coleman offers 

a constructive theological reframing to embrace a new way of understanding how Jesus (counter) 

balanced sacrifice with care for body and soul. Hence, Coleman reveals the dangers of Christian 

interpretations of atonement, but also the promises of constructive theologies to reimagine 

liberatory visions for Black women’s wholeness. 

Williams’ rejection of the causal relationship between survival and sacrifice as essential 

components for salvation is critically important for Coleman’s constructive theology centering 

Black motherhood and work. Coleman concludes about Williams: 

The cross is not salvific for Williams. She wants to counter the idea that 
‘something good can result from violence.’ Rather, Williams believes that Jesus’ 
ministerial vision—as depicted in the synoptic gospels—is salvific. That is, Jesus 
shows us an ethical ministry of words, a healing ministry of touch, a militant 
ministry of expelling evil forces, a ministry of prayer and a ministry of 
compassion and love. Humanity is invited to participate in this vision. For 
Williams, salvation is about this vision. 57 

Coleman and Williams both eschew all atonement theories as having no salvific value. In 
response, both thinkers construct a new liberative paradigm. Coleman describes Williams’s 
ministerial vision as “an ethical ministry of words,” a “healing ministry, a “militant ministry” 
against evil oppressive powers, a “ministry of prayer,” and a “ministry of compassion and love.” 
While Williams does not completely jettison the cross, she also does not sacralize suffering or 
the exploitation of Black women. Williams dismisses the glorification of suffering and the cross. 
Thus, a ministerial vision is best summarized by Jesus’ life and healing through right 
relationships and love as consonant with the Gospel message of liberation and the wholeness of 
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Black women. Accordingly, humanity is redeemed not as surrogates or by death on a cross, but 
by a ministerial vision for quality of life. 

Coleman elucidates and builds on Williams’s soteriological framing of survival. Coleman 
observes: 

Looking at the Hagar story, [Williams] posits that sometimes salvation is just 
survival. Liberation may not be attainable. Williams also reaches beyond the ideal 
of liberation by noting that salvation also bespeaks quality of life. That to be 
whole, healthy, and saved is often less and more than salvation alone. Sometimes 
it is only survival. Other times, freedom is just the first step in the journey 
towards a healthy full life. This understanding of survival and quality of life as 
components of salvation is so important to Williams, that she rejects all notions of 
sacrifice as salvific. Again, this is connected to her understanding of Black 
women’s motherhood. Black women sacrificed their bodies and maternal 
connections as their mothering became work. That was enough sacrifice for 
Williams. It did not save. Williams rejects all atonement theories. Salvation must 
emerge from the life and ministry of Jesus who offers a vision of survival and 
quality of life.” 58 


Coleman captures important points about Williams’ critique of the oppressive elements of 
salvation as linked to survival and sacrifice. First, the Hagar story reveals that “sometimes 
salvation is just survival” and “liberation may not be attainable.” This is to say, when Hagar 
encountered God in the wilderness and received resources to live, God’s provision supported her 
survival but not her liberation. Ultimately, God sent Hagar back to her oppressors, Abram and 
Sarai. Survival, then is not a teleological goal because it means perpetual striving without ever 
fully realizing or self-actualizing liberation. Second, while salvation is connected to survival, it 
can also surpass the ideals of liberation when it “bespeaks quality of life.” Thus, salvation is 
found in the striving and suffering of the wilderness, but it is also found in wholeness as 
constitutive of quality of life. These contrasting realities compromise the full potential of 
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liberation as an ideal because of the harmful notion that good can come from death-dealing 
circumstances. 

Coleman builds on William’s ministerial vision to create a theology of motherhood, 
which provides a useful framework to further extend their analysis to the carceral state. Coleman 
makes three offerings but I focus on one, which is the perspective of motherhood that, “strikes a 
balance between sacrifice and self-care in conceptions of sacrifice.” 59 According to this 
emphasis, Coleman connects the work of motherhood to salvation. She provides theological 
grounding to “talk about motherhood, sacrifice and a quality of life that does not embrace a 
theological concept of sacrifice, nor feel a need to reject it.” 60 Thus, Coleman provides a useful 
bridge between her theology of motherhood and Williams’s ministerial vision that allows me to 
construct a liberation theology of courageous change, which I explore in detail in chapter three. 

Coleman aptly argues that “working motherhood has signified something different for 
Black women than it has for White women.” 61 According to Coleman, Black women’s 
experiences with motherhood are distinct for three reasons: 1) a mother is not always tied to 
biological responsibilities, 2) the space of work is typically created by the work of another 
woman to care for another person’s child, and 3) as a result of historical vestiges of slavery and 
contemporary realities of racism, Black motherhood is connected to the work of Black mothers. 
These three points harken back to Williams’s argument that Hagar’s surrogate role is 
representative of Black women’s experience as mammies and domestics. Thus, surrogacy 
presents a unique challenge for Black mothers, even more so than the intersections of racism, 
classism and sexism. 62 
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Williams’ turn to surrogacy and not tridimensional oppressions is an important 
distinction when using womanist literature to assess the unique challenges of Black women. 
Namely, in White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus, womanist theologian Jacquelyn 
Grant established a womanist theology that responded to Black theology’s patriarchy and white 
feminist theology’s racism to center the experiences of Black women against oppressive forces 
in the church and larger society. 63 Grant developed a Christology that asserted Jesus as a Black 
Woman who acts in solidarity with Black women to confront their tridimensional experiences of 
sexism, racism and classism. 64 Divergently, Williams is troubled using the intersection of race, 
class and gender oppression as defining characteristics of Black women’s experiences. Both 
scholars provide a helpful religious framework to emphasize the importance of centering Black 
women’s unique experiences with social inequalities in connection to theologies that embrace 
Black women as a reflection of God. 

In the context of criminalized impoverished Black women, motherhood is a unique 
challenge that is troubled when notions of sacrifice are connected to work and survival. Poor 
Black mothers who struggle against interlocking oppressions to provide for their family engage 
survival practices that are at times an illicit form of work, such as participating in underground 
economies or theft to provide for their families. While Coleman bespeaks legal work, there are 
also illegal activities that work to provide benefits so that individuals can meet their basic needs. 
In light of the sociopolitical implication of Jesus’s cross, Coleman’s move away from sacrificial 
atonement identifies Black women’s unique burdens in providing for their families, which is a 
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form of work that is sacrificial but should not serve as death-dealing. Coleman, therefore, offers 
a counter theology that emphasizes balance between sacrifice and self-care. 

This last point is helpful to a womanist theo-ethical approach to criminal justice advocacy 
because it recognizes the unique burden of poor Black motherhood and the salience of care. 
Coleman’s disentanglement of work and sacrifice shows that there is no salvific value or 
redeeming qualities in a system that makes it nearly impossible for mothers to care for their 
families. As a result of impoverished conditions, Black mothers are driven into carceral 
wildernesses and engage in illicit work to care for their children and survive unjust social 
conditions. Salvation should never require work that depends on a mother having to sacrifice her 
life, her family and her freedom just to meet basic needs of survival in a society of surplus. 

Coleman’s aspirational proposal of balance and self-care is important for poor Black 
mothers in carceral wildernesses who are burdened by their role as primary care-givers and 
providers responsible for preserving their families. Poor Black women desire to balance survival 
and self-care but are often impeded by structural injustices. Poor Black mothers are denied the 
right of self-care because they are overworked and underpaid while caring for other people’s 
children in menial jobs with inadequate benefits. In response, the Status of Black Women’s 
report recommends “Creating a Policy Infrastructure to Support Work-Life Balance” because 
“Many Black women have caregiving responsibilities, for an elderly parent, a person with a 
disability, or a young child, which they must balance with work obligations. States can help 
Black women stay in their jobs and advance in their careers by enacting policies such as paid 
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family and medical leave and paid sick days, which can help workers balance their family care 
responsibilities with the demands of their jobs.” 65 

In addition, impoverished Black mothers whose self-care is blighted by structural 
injustices face additional struggle such as finding nutritional meals in food deserts that pervade 
low-income urban residential areas. In some cases, polluted water prevents poor Black mothers 
from safely breastfeeding their babies. It is an unjust and forsaken reality when poor Black 
mothers have to forgo their self-care to care for others. Thus, Coleman’s argument of self-care 
signifies the importance of ensuring that poor Black mothers have access to resources and 
opportunities so they no longer suffer from the neglect of a system that does not care whether 
they live or die. 

A womanist theo-ethical approach recognizes the precarity of poor Black mothers’ 
surrogacy and sacrificial work. It acknowledges the disconnect between poor Black mothers’ 
survival practices and self-care practices when burdened by the carceral state. It also wrestles 
with the denial of liberation when poor Black mothers are in a constant state of survival forced to 
navigate perpetual wildernesses of economic lack and social deprivation. Building from these 
womanist perspectives, I argue that for an age of mass incarceration the soteriological value of 
Black women’s survival strategies is the risk they assume to make an illegal way out of no way 
to provide for themselves and their families by any means necessary. 

Like Hagar, the liberation and wholeness of poor Black mothers in America’s wilderness 
is not possible with carceral systems. Rather salvation comes by poor Black mothers’ willingness 
to survive, even on extralegal terms, to avoid succumbing to death-dealing circumstances. In 
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response to harmful theologies of sacrifice and surrogacy, a womanist theo-ethical approach 
believes in a Jesus who recognizes the desperation to survive no matter how poor or how Black 
or how woman or how one mothers. This Jesus, who acts in solidarity with the least of these and 
identifies with individuals who are criminalized, responds without punishment, but with a 
liberatory purpose to set the captives free. Thus, the soteriological vision for a womanist theo- 
ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice advocacy reframes Black women’s survival 
in carceral wilderness as a source of morality that points to liberation and wholeness. This 
approach also implores the Church to reevaluate the use of retributive theologies that are harmful 
and oppressive when used to judge, limit and foreclose Black women’s agency to make an illegal 
way out of no way. 

Thus, in the next section I explore virtue ethics, which is a critical framework to ground a 
womanist theo-ethical approach and help churches shift from condemnation and complicity to 
compassionate responses that make courageous structural change. 

Virtue Ethics 

The salience of womanist virtue ethics is its methodological utility that provides a way to 
reevaluate Black women’s practical wisdom and find moral integrity in their agentic survival 
practices against oppressive systems and ideologies that diminish Black communal worth. I 
explore a genealogical arc of three generations of womanist virtue ethicists to mine the value and 
virtuosity of Black women’s experience with overcoming interlocking systems of oppression. I 
argue that Katie Geneva Cannon, Stacey Floyd-Thomas and Melanie Harris do well in redefining 
Black women’s agency as a source of moral integrity, but do not adequately appeal to the moral 
values of poor Black mothers who are criminalized for exercising survival strategies that 
contravene the law. Thus, I extend womanist virtue ethics to the U.S. carceral state and propose a 
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womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice advocacy that reevaluates 
poor Black mothers illicit survival strategies a source of moral worth that is instructive for 
communal flourishing. 

Womanist virtue ethics is critical for a womanist theo-ethical approach to criminal justice 
advocacy because it: 1) contextualizes the experiences of poor Black women living against 
oppressions, 2) provides rationale for the epistemic privileging of Black women’s practical 
wisdom, and 3) reappraises Black women’s moral-decision making according to alternative 
ethical systems that challenge white middle-class dominant values. I therefore find a springboard 
in womanist virtue ethics to develop a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and 
criminal justice advocacy that responds to the problem of mass punishment and the precarity of 
poor Black mothers in the contemporary U.S. carceral state. 

In my analysis, I draw from the set of virtues identified by Cannon and her notion of 
living an ethics under oppression. I also examine Floyd-Thomas’s assessment of the morality of 
double standards such that what society considers a vice, Black women reappraise as a virtue. In 
addition, I explore Harris’s set of virtues and her emphasis on compassion as necessary elements 
for the complicit church to challenge condemnatory theologies and make structural change. 
Virtue ethics is quintessential to point toward a womanist theo-ethical approach in its 
methodology of mining Black women’s experiences and inverting virtues and vices to reframe 
the agentic survival strategies of the dispossessed as a liberative ethic. 

Cannon is unequivocally regarded as the mother of womanist virtue ethics. Cannon 
defines virtue as “habitually practiced characteristics of a person or the process of developing 
good habits of character so that they are a normal part of one’s way of being in the word.” 66 

66 Katie G. Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics, American Academy of Religion Academy Series, no. 60 (Atlanta, Ga: 
Scholars Press, 1988), 105. 
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Generally understood, “womanist virtue ethic is a set of canonical virtues and values that reflects 
certain dispositions and habitual practices of women of African descent who model appropriate 
and ethical behavior in their communities.” 67 The womanist virtue ethical system centers the 
habitual practices and experiences of Black women in relationship to community values that 
promote wholeness as a liberative practice. 

An important concept to the womanist virtue ethics lexicon is theorizations about moral 
or practical wisdom. Womanist ethicists understand practical wisdom as guiding Black women’s 
moral reasoning and self-directed practices. It is properly defined as a “virtue that represents the 
ability to discern what is necessary in order to survive and thrive.” 68 In other words, practical 
wisdom is understood as “common sense,” “spiritual discernment,” or the “wisdom of the 
elders.” 69 In view of Black women’s practical wisdom, Cannon grounded moral decision-making 
in her theory of living an ethics under oppression. She engages historical methodology and the 
Black literary tradition of Zora Neale Hurston to validate Black women as moral agents. Cannon 
pioneers inceptive goals for virtue ethics that are helpful to a womanist theological ethic of 
criminal justice advocacy. Cannon explains that womanist virtue ethics should “(a) help Black 
women, and others who care, to understand and to appreciate the richness of their own moral 
struggle through the life of the common people and the oral tradition; (b) further understandings 
of some of the differences between ethics of life under oppression and established moral 
approaches which take for granted freedom and a wide range of choices.” 70 Thus, for Cannon, 
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Black women’s practical wisdom is inextricably li nk ed to the limited choices they are accorded 
as a result of living an ethics under oppression. 


In relation to Black women’s experiences with survival and criminalization, I focus on 
the latter point (b) as summarized by an “ethics of life under oppression.” According to Cannon, 
the moral struggles of “common people” exemplify an “ethics of life under oppression” that is at 
odds with the established values of dominant society. Importantly, Cannon establishes that Black 
women’s practical wisdom conflicts with dominant appraisals because Black women are not 
accorded the same freedoms and range of choices as white middle-class men. 

Black women’s moral reasoning does not always confonn to the values of dominant 
society. Cannon argues: 

The combined forces of the inherited tradition of race, sex and economic 
discrimination imposes on the vast majority of Black women a severely 
disadvantaged status. Black women in their development, analysis and appraisal 
of various coping mechanisms against the white-oriented, male structured society 
do not appeal to fix rules or absolute principles of what is right or wrong and good 
or bad, but instead they embrace values related to the causal conditions of their 
cultural circumstances. 71 


Here, Cannon refers to the ways in which tridimensional oppressions uniquely 
disadvantage Black women. Cannon argues that in coping with these injustices, Black 
women respond with appraisals of what is “right or wrong and good or bad,” that do not 
appeal to dominant values. Rather, Black women adhere to an ethics of life under 
oppression that is rooted in “the causal conditions of their cultural circumstance.” This is 
to say, Black women’s moral agency responds to conditions of social injustice that are 
contextualized by tridimensional oppressions that diminish quality of life. 

Cannon continues: 

71 Ibid., 75. 
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The cherished assumptions of dominant ethical systems predicated upon both the 
existence of freedom and a wide range of choices have proven to be false in the 
real-live texture of Black life. Thus, Black women have created and cultivated a 
set of ethical values that allow them to prevail against the odds, with moral 
integrity, in their ongoing participation in the white-male-capitalist value 
system. 72 

To counter the dominant values of a white-male-capitalist system, Black women develop an 
alternative value system to overcome their oppressive conditions. This reappraisal is critical for a 
womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice advocacy. Black women 
create and cultivate survival strategies that are guided by practical wisdom to prevail against all 
odds with moral integrity. Cannon significantly describes an ethics of life under oppression that 
both validates Black women’s alternative ethical system and invalidates dominant appraisals that 
seek to demoralize their survival strategies to overcome systemic oppressions. 

Applied to the contemporary carceral state, an ethics of life under oppression provides 
rationale for Black women’s lawbreaking to survive and access quality of life. Against racial, 
gender and class inequities, poor Black mothers struggle to meet their basic needs and provide 
for their families. Under the crushing force of structural injustices, there is the added gravitas of 
systems of social control that are designed to discipline Black women making them docile and 
“perfect candidates for prison.” However, in the muck and mire of morbid conditions and a 
maniacal carceral state, Black women manage to rise from the social debris of injustices with 
fortitude and gumption to make a way out of no way—or as Williams states, “to muster the 
courage to survive when survival gave no promise.” 73 

Poor Black mothers rely on their practical wisdom and moral appraisals to make extreme 
choices with high stakes and against structural injustices, such as feeding one’s child to prevent 
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starvation in one of the wealthiest countries in the world. These agentic strategies, though in 
opposition with dominant value systems, positively reveal the moral character of Black women 
who draw from their practical wisdom to survive against all odds. Thus, Cannon’s analysis of an 
ethics under oppression aptly describes a dissonance between Black women’s practical wisdom 
and the prevailing social values undergirding the U.S. criminal system. Womanist virtue ethics 
provides tools to reevaluate Black women’s agency as a source moral integrity that is essential 
for their survival. 

In Mining the Motherlode, womanist ethicist Floyd-Thomas reads Cannon and similarly 
observes a dissonance between the ethical values of the dispossessed and the moral appraisals by 
dominant society. Floyd-Thomas asserts, 

In this vein, womanist ethics argues that communities of the dispossessed (people 
of color, white women, poor people, and other marginalized groups) are not 
afforded equal opportunities to achieve social freedom nor economic success 
relative to their white male counterparts...Indeed, a double standard is imposed, 
because what is seen as virtuous for the privileged class is considered vice when 
endured by the non-privileged. 74 

Floyd-Thomas indicates there is a double standard between society’s perception of vice and 
virtue in comparison to Black women’s practical wisdom. This is to say what society considers a 
vice, Black women have considered virtuous. This reversal is important to reappraising Black 
women’s lawbreaking according to a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and 
criminal justice advocacy. Though Floyd-Thomas does not provide a set of ethical virtues, she 
details the methodological framings of womanist virtue ethics methodology. Her assessment of 
double standards contextualizes why it is necessary to develop an alternative ethical system and 
how to do so by mining Black women’s experiences as a source of morality. 

74 Stacey M. Floyd-Thomas, Mining the Motherlode: Methods in Womanist Ethics (Cleveland, Ohio: Pilgrim Press, 
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In this direction, I explore Cannon and Harris’s appraisal of Black women’s agentic 
survival practices by examining their set of virtues. Cannon draws from the Black literary 
tradition of Zora Neale Hurston to mine Black women’s experience and uncover ethical virtues. 
She identifies virtues: Invisible Dignity, Quiet Grace and Unshouted Courage. Cannon describes 
the first virtue, invisible dignity, as “the self-celebration of [Black women’s] survival against all 
odds.” 75 Invisible dignity reveals Black women’s self-affirmation to survive and persevere 
against male-domination, racial discrimination and economic exploitation while maintaining a 
sense of their moral goodness. Quiet grace describes the moral value of Black women’s moral 
agency. Quiet grace is Black women’s inner-conviction to challenge oppressive forces and “to 
fight for basic freedoms against the sadistic law enforcement agencies in her community, to 
resist the temptation to capitulate the demands of the status quo, to find meaning in the most 
despotic circumstances and to create something where nothing was before.” 76 The quiet 
component to this grace emphasizes action not acquiescence—it shows that without muttering a 
word, Black women still make something out of nothing to secure their freedom. The third 
virtue, “unshouted courage,” is “the quality of steadfastness, akin to fortitude, in the face of 
fonnidable oppression...to ‘hold on to life’ against major oppositions.” 77 Cannon also states, that 
courage is “the staying power of the Black community wherein individuals act, affirming their 
humanity, in spite of continued fear of institutionalized aggression. 78 

Courage is often a result of forced responsibility that befalls Black women. Similar to the 
sacrificial role of surrogate, “The Black woman, in particular, is often required to give careful 
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consideration to a will not her own.” 79 Thus, Cannon concludes that “the exigencies of 
circumstances often require Black people to cultivate as a virtue, the ingrown capacity for 
meeting difficulties with fortitude and resilience. Even when daunted by tribulations, Black 
people are compelled to act in order to insure their ongoing survival.” 80 Thus, for Cannon, 
“unshouted courage” describes Black women’s inner-conviction to overcome tyrannical forces of 
oppressive power structures with agentic practices to secure survival and unfettered freedom. 
These three virtues in Cannon’s ethical system comprise Black women’s moral wisdom to live 
out their survival strategies with moral worth. 

In the third generation of womanist virtue ethicists, Harris also examines the Black 
literary tradition. She examines Alice Walker to reclaim her voice as important to the womanist 
ethical canon. Harris critiques womanist theo-ethicists who overlook Walker’s work because she 
is spiritually fluid and expresses notions of sexuality that counter fundamental Christian beliefs 
of heteronormativity and Christo-centrism. Harris argues that Walker’s voice is essential for the 
inclusion of diverse perspectives and widens womanist understandings of theology and ethics 
that is interreligious, global and inter-disciplinary. Harris builds on Cannon’s ethical foundation 
and reads Walker to establish her own set of seven values and seven corresponding virtues. 

These six virtues are: generosity, graciousness, compassion, spiritual wisdom, audacious 
courage, justice and good community. 

The virtue of generosity, “can be described as a deep willingness to give help, assistance, 
time and money freely with no ulterior motive.” 81 Generosity’s opposite is greed, which is “an 
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overwhelming want or desire to have more than one actually needs.” 82 Harris contextualizes the 
polarity of generosity and greed by examining economic injustices. The second virtue is 
graciousness, which is, “an attitude that Black women display in order to support subversive 
ways of coming to voice.” 83 It is the ability of Black women to maintain their own dignity and 
agentic power regardless of impending violence and oppression. The vice, in contrast, is 
unkindness, which Harris describes as causing harm by provocation and mercilessness. 

The third virtue is compassion. Harris defines compassion as “a unique virtue that refers 
to a deep knowing and alert awareness of the suffering of another, accompanied by an action to 
alleviate it.” 84 Compassion is not a passive quality; it is followed by action. Thus compassion, 
co-suffering, is to recognize one’s humanity and actively participate in advocating for better 
conditions to alleviate the suffering of others. Harris explains that, “the wisdom that 
accompanies compassionate action includes attention to the self as the self is connected to 
community so that both are held in high esteem.” 85 Thus, compassion is both individually 
motivated and community driven as a salient value to act in solidarity with dismantling 
oppressive systems. The vice is selfishness, which does not appeal to mutuality or an awareness 
of the suffering of others. 

The fourth virtue is spiritual wisdom, which Harris uses differently than moral or 
practical wisdom but has comparable meaning, just with theological emphasis. For Harris, 
spiritual wisdom, “is knowledge and discernment that comes from a connection to Spirit and that 
can be used to guide one’s ability to make decisions.” 86 Similar to Aquinas who Christianizes 
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Aristotelian ethics, Harris adds a spiritual dimension to Black women’s moral reasoning such 
that it, “carries a connection to a divine source of wisdom and knowledge that can shape one’s 
ethical way of being.” 87 In contrast, the vice is arrogance and rejection of divine discernment to 
lead or inform agency. 

The fifth virtue is audacious courage. Harris synonymously uses braveness and 
audaciousness to capture, “the courageous action frequently taken by women who believe 
strongly in their agency, their right to protect it, and the empowering justice necessary for 
establishing wholeness in community.” 88 The vice is cowardliness, which is rooted in “fear of 
confronting and dismantling systems of oppression.” 89 Courage is important for a womanist 
theo-ethic of public policy and criminal justice advocacy to mine community values that are 
necessary to advocate for Black women and dismantle the carceral state. 

The sixth virtue is justice. Harris states that, “justice refers to fairness in relation to the 
self, others, and all life in Creation, and undergirds the drive toward social action that establishes 
equality, freedom and human and environmental rights.” 90 As an integral theme to womanist 
religious scholarship and social justice movements, justice emphasizes, “the shared rights of all 
to have access to basic needs or goods, including water, shelter, education and healthcare.” 91 The 
vice is injustice, which can represent internal and external oppressive conditions. 

The final virtue is good community/good accountability, which is related to justice and 
critical to my womanist theo-ethical approach. Harris states that, “the promotion of community 
and justice therein are said to be two of the highest morals for peoples of African descent.” 92 
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Harris delineates good community which emphasizes accountability that promotes justice inside 
and outside of the community. In contrast, intracommunal violence is not a good community 
value. Rather, “living in good community includes living in mutual relationship with all forms of 
nature.” 93 Community values that are good, mutual and interconnected are built on the African 
proverb of UBUNTU, which translates to “I am because we are.” In as far as community values 
are not embraced, then Harris warns “the lack of accountability in community can destroy the 
community. When people do not care enough for one another to hold them to standards that help 
to maintain wholeness and peace in a community, often individuals in the community become 
fractured and damaged.” 94 Harris’s emphasis on community values and accountability to repair 
and restore individuals and the collective by a principle of mutuality and goodness for the sake of 
justice and wholeness is critically important to a womanist theo-ethical approach. It disentangles 
punishment from accountability using an abolitionist framework and community values to 
undermine the carceral state. 

Cannon and Harris offer various virtues that address the imminent social problems that 
impede Black women’s flourishing. I extend womanist virtue ethics by adding a set of ethical 
values that correspond to the problem of mass punishment and poor Black mothers’ survival 
strategies. A womanist theo-ethical approach is indebted to womanist virtue ethics and the 
methodology it provides to reappraise Black women’s practical wisdom. Thus, Cannon’s and 
Harris’s womanist virtues ethics, along with Floyd-Thomas’s naming of double standards, offer a 
helpful guidepost to build a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice 
advocacy that rethinks poor Black mother’s moral agency in relation to the Carceral state and 
respond with community values that are requisite for liberation. 
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Respectability Politics 


Religious historian Evelyn Higginbotham coined the tenn “politics of respectability” in 
her 1993 landmark text, Righteous Discontent: The Women's Movement in the Black Baptist 
Church, 1880-1920. Higginbotham synthesized the political and the religious to center Black 
women’s experience with interlocking oppression and Black women’s church leadership to 
promote social change. The concept of “politics of respectability” can be characterized as 
“opposition to the social structures and symbolic representations of white supremacy.” 95 In 
addition, respectability “emphasized reform of individual behavior and attitudes both as a goal in 
itself and as a strategy for reform of the entire structural system of race relations” 96 On the one 
hand, respectability promoted a fervor of protest to oppose white supremacist values, and on the 
other hand, it encouraged conformity as strategies of resistance to reform systems of racial 
oppression. 

Higginbotham’s historical analysis of the Black Church is instructive for assessing the 
location of the church between confonnity and protest or, using the language of a womanist theo- 
ethical approach, between complicity and change. In view of the Black church, Higginbotham 
posits: 


The Black church constituted a public that stood in opposition to the 
dominant white public, and yet as the case of women illustrates, it did not 
form a monolith. Nor did it reveal values completely independent of white 
America. A gender perspective on the church lends clarity to this matter, 
since it locates different sites in which Black women both embraced and 
contested the dominant values and norms of northern white Baptists, white 
women, and even Black men. 97 
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Here, Higginbotham’s gender analysis reveals a tension between women’s protest and 
conformity to dominant values. It is important to note that Higginbotham’s original 
intentions are seemingly lost by misguided interpretations that limit respectability to 
confonnist strategies. This popular misreading is supported by churches that use 
respectability politics to malign Black women who do not conform to white middle-class 
norms. Respectability is reduced to an elitist, high-brow tool to control, condemn and 
punish perceived disrespectable and deviant women. Churches that adapt 
misinterpretations of respectability, also misuse theologies to judge and condemn Black 
women who push the boundaries of acceptable standards and social norms. Thus, 
respectability functions as a tool of punishment to reinforce sacralized social control. In 
response, I attempt to retrieve Higginbotham’s original intentions while also troubling 
respectability politics for a contemporary age of mass incarceration. 

At its best, respectability politics is contingent upon perfonnance and aesthetics rooted in 
protest that is oriented toward a telos of justice. At its worst, respectability politics engenders 
conservative elements that hinge upon assimilationist ideals of white middle-class values. 
Subsequently, a dialectical relationship arises. Generally understood, respectability is either 
protest or proper behavior. A closer and more nuanced reading, however, renders a fuller account 
that is closest to Higginbotham’s original intentions whereby respectability is both protest and 
confonnity to proper behavior, which work together to inform Black women’s fight for equality. 

As a form of protest, respectability politics came of age during the women’s movement in 
the Black Baptist church in the early 1900’s. Higginbotham’s intentions for developing a 
respectability framework is foremost to substantiate Black women’s resistance to negative 
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perceptions, laws, policies and regulations that used racial prejudice to control the practices and 

attitudes of the Black community. Accordingly, Higginbotham states: 

Church women contested racist ideology and institutions through demands for 
anti-lynching legislation and an end to segregation laws. They expressed their 
discontent with both racial and gender discrimination and demanded equal rights 
for Blacks and women—advocating voting or equal employment and educational 
opportunities. Black women even drew upon the Bible, the most respected source 
within their community, to fight for women’s rights in the church and society at 
large. 98 

In the face of racist ideology and gender discrimination, Black women used religion to 
advocate for women’s rights in both the church and society. In this earlier version of 
respectability, Black women’s discontentment fueled their protest and was pivotal for 
demanding justice. 

Thus, Black women’s resistance in the church is connected to a political agenda to 
serve the social needs of the community through building infrastructures and providing 
resources for the poor. She states, 

During the late nineteenth century they developed a distinct discourse of 
resistance, a feminist theology. More often, however, their efforts represented not 
dramatic protests but everyday forms of resistance to oppression and 
demoralization. Largely, through the fund-raising efforts of women, the Black 
church built schools, provided clothes and food to poor people, established old 
folks’ homes and orphanages, and made available a host of needed social welfare 
services (italics are mine for emphasis). 99 

Higginbotham’s analysis is helpful to see the ways in which Black women’s “everyday form of 
resistance to oppression and demoralization” responded to social oppression. Respectability 
politics is instructive to the extent that it centers Black women and their use of religion as a form 
of resistance to protest inequities. Respectability politics is tenuous, however, when it does not 
connect these everyday struggles to the experiences of Black women with criminality. 
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To be fair, Higginbotham is writing about the late 19 th and early 20 th centuries. This time 
period precedes the War on Drugs and Tough on Crime policies, which contributed to the 
warehousing of Black bodies to a prison industrial complex. It was not until 1970 that there was 
a significant prison boom and the prison population grew exponentially by 700 percent. 100 Thus, 
Higginbotham’s conceptualization of “everyday forms of resistance” speaks to the issues of her 
times and expectedly does not include Black women’s experience with criminality. 

Subsequently, Higginbotham emphasizes Black women’s “fund-raising efforts” to sustain the 
church, but not underground economies that some poor Black mothers rely on to provide for 
their children; or “building schools,” but not the ways in which some poor Black mothers falsify 
legal documents to send their children to a better school district; or “providing clothes and food,” 
but not the mother who steals diapers and baby fonnula for her baby; or the countless other ways 
in which poor Black women located in- and outside of the church exercise “everyday forms of 
resistance” that looked significantly different than respectable standards of conformity. 

My contemporary claims about Higginbotham’s historical analysis risk anachronism, but 
nonetheless complicates notions of respectability for Black women’s moral decision-making in 
modern carceral contexts. For the period which Higginbotham is writing, law-breaking would 
have presumably played into the hands of the white supremacist state, which was all too ready to 
treat Black people as deviant, uncivilized, barbaric, wild, inferior and subhuman. Law-breaking 
in this case, would seemingly counter the resistance strategies of a politic of respectability that 
used resistance, but also confonnity to proper behavior (including obeying rules, laws and 
customs) as a means of upholding dominant values. Respectability required individuals to be so 
morally upright, so respectable, so law-abiding, so righteous that it would make others who 
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criticize feel ashamed themselves. It is in this spirit, that respectability politics explains the 
modus operandi of civil rights leaders such as Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Malcolm X and Rosa 
Parks who used assimilationist strategies that appealed to white middle-class values to protest 
social inequalities and fight for justice. 

Examining poor Black mothers’ experience with criminalization in an age of mass 
incarceration begs the question: Can extralegal survival strategies fit within discourses of 
respectability politics today? Is it possible to apply an historically-situated respectability politics 
to the twenty-first century context? Higginbotham’s respectability politics did not consider a 
criminal element or the rise of mass incarceration as a pervasive threat to the civil and human 
rights of Black women. Thus, churches that are conditioned to judge women who are viewed as 
disrespectable and deviant, do not see the ways in which their judgements reproduce the values 
of the carceral state. Paradoxically, respectability was used in favor of resistance strategies of the 
civil rights movement that were largely engineered by the church but disapproved of Black 
women’s survival strategies that occur in the mundane everyday struggles of the profane. 

Here, Black feminist Brittney Cooper’s analysis of respectability politics is helpful. 
Cooper complicates Higginbotham’s formulation of respectability. Cooper argues that 
respectability is socially contingent, but dignity is an undisputed and inherent quality that Black 
women secure on their own terms. 

Elucidating the distinction between respectability and dignity, Cooper states: 

The call for dignity and the call for respectability are not the same, though they 
are frequently conflated. Demands for dignity are demands for a fundamental 
recognition of one’s inherent humanity. Demands for respectability assume that 
unassailable social propriety will prove one’s dignity. Dignity, unlike 
respectability, is not socially contingent. It is intrinsic and, therefore, not up for 
debate. 101 
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Importantly, Cooper’s turn to dignity seemingly restores the moral integrity of Black women’s 
practical wisdom by reclaiming its intrinsic worth apart from white middle-class values. Thus, 
the impetus for Black women’s agency is not detennined by external demands aligned with 
dominant social standards. Rather, Cooper emphasizes Black women’s agency and the intrinsic 
value of undisputed dignity. 

I find Cooper’s departure from respectability helpful to shift emphasis away from 
external judgements that encroaches upon the humanity of poor Black mothers to recognizing the 
value of their undisputed dignity that is evinced even when they break the law to survive. 
Particularly resonant is Cooper’s point that internal qualities of dignity are not socially 
contingent and therefore not detennined by what others deem proper and acceptable but by what 
one decides is necessary for their own worth. For poor Black mothers, this internal quality of 
dignity is not attached to ecclesial or societal judgements but defined by their own terms. 

Thus, in view of Higginbotham’s earlier framework, Cooper provides a way forward that 
considers other strategies that Black women can use to navigate the public sphere beyond 
respectability. The internal value of dignity is grounded in an (Anna Julia) Cooperian approach 
to challenge respectability and dissemblance (a concept first introduced by historian Darlene 
Clark Hines to connote the ways in which Black women never made their private emotions 
public). In contrast to respectability and dissemblance, Black women can make their bodies and 
their feelings visible to the public by politicizing their interior lives. 102 Rather than conceal or 
control the body to protect external perceptions about Black women who do not conform to 
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white middle-class values, Brittney Cooper advocates for Black women’s autonomous agency 
that is internally driven. 

Brittney Cooper draws from Anna Julia Cooper who challenged patriarchal limitations of 
Black women’s possibilities and said, “Only the BLACK WOMAN can say ‘when and where I 
enter in the quiet, undisputed dignity of my womanhood, without violence and without suing or 
special patronage, then and there the whole race enters with me.” 103 This undisputed dignity 
signifies the autonomous agency that Black women have the power to exercise as agents of their 
own destiny and liberation. In this regard, Cooper’s shift away from respectability marks a turn 
to the “material and embodied conditions of everyday Black people. 104 This emphasis on 
ordinary people is different than the elitism of respectability. Cooper’s analysis is helpful to 
recognize the value of undisputed dignity and internal worth that cannot be devalued by external 
systems of oppression and social control. 

However, poor Black women’s undisputed dignity is internally impenetrable, but inferior 
to the overpowering culture of respectability in dominant spaces within Church and society. 
Black women enter into cultures of respectability and are met with societal perceptions, laws, 
rules, policies, theologies and judgements that condemn their moral agency as transgressive and 
thereby crushes the spirit and soul where dignity resides. Analyses about the carceral context 
must consider the limits respectability poses for the Church to act in solidarity with those who 
are considered disrespectable and whose dignity is overlooked. 

Respectability began with noble intentions to galvanize Black people toward social 
justice through protest and conformist strategies but has become a tool to punish individuals who 
transgress boundaries of social control. Therefore, complicit theologies that reinforce 
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respectability by perpetuating harmful ecclesial practices reproduce carceral logic and results in 
negative judgements of Black. These judgements are rooted in images that emerge from the 
context of slavery and are projected upon Black women in ways that violate respectability 
politics. 

Womanist ethicist Emilie Townes examines five adversarial stereotypes that defamed 

Black women: Aunt Jemima, Sapphire, the Tragic Mulatta, the Welfare Queen and Topsy. 

Towne explains that these societal perceptions influence the social order: 

Aunt Jemima opens up identity as property and commodity. Sapphire explores 
uninterrogated coloredness. The Tragic Mulatta embodies empire and the building 
of empire. The Welfare Queen unpacks how religious values play a part in public 
policy formation. Topsy presents a more complex and nuanced understanding of 
the kind of solidarity needed to address the cultural production of evil. 105 

Townes highlights the Welfare Queen to show the ways in which religion participates in 

reinforcing negative stereotypes that influence social policy. Townes explains that this image of 

Black womanhood through the Mammy or Welfare Queen trope “represents the cause for all 

social problems because of her singleness and her Blackness and her children.” 106 As a result, 

studies such as the Moynihan report determined, “Black women were labeled doubly 

deviant...” 107 Townes connects the hegemonic imagination with the cultural productions of evil 

that construct Black women as morally depraved, and in this case, as bad mothers. 

In addition, Townes elucidates the ways in which racialized and gendered stereotypes are 

grounded in religious values that influence degenerative policies to blame Black women but not 

the structural injustices at the root of Black women’s struggles. 

Townes contends: 


105 Ibid., 7-8. 

106 Ibid., 116. 

107 Ibid., 119. 
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[The Black Matriarch/Welfare Queen] represents the easy meshing of 
oppressions that serve as both epistemological and ideological justifications for 
economic exploitation, gender subordination, and racial oppression. In the hands 
of a fantastic hegemonic imagination, when yoked with the certain religious 
values, she and other stereotypes engender public policies that assume the worst 
about Black women (and all Black folk). These policies, rarely, if ever question 
the structures in which we all exist and the economic, moral, political, and social 
impact that these structures have on our lives. 108 

Here, Towne’s connection among religious values of sin and evil, negative social stereotypes and 
burdensome public policies is evidenced by societal perceptions of Black motherhood as morally 
depraved, or as the Moynihan Report concluded, Black mothers who raise criminal sons, 
emasculate fathers and destroy the Black family. 

Townes’s exploration of a cultural production of evil in connection to societal 
perceptions and burdensome policy is critically important for a womanist theological approach to 
criminal justice advocacy for the Black church. Townes supports her findings drawing from 
social constructionist policy experts, Ann Schneider and Helen Ingram, who develop a 2x2 
typology to conceptualize the ways in which society uses power dynamics to deceptively control 
policy outcomes according to social constructions of target populations. Townes connects 
Schneider and Ingram’s policy framework to a Protestant Work Ethic that is grounded in the 
reform theologies of Martin Luther and John Calvin. Townes argues that a strong sense of work 
duty is grounded in positive religious values of honest, thrift and hard work but modern 
interpretation uses protestant work ethic negatively to judge individual moral agency and God’s 
election based on productivity and utility. This is particularly evinced by the contrasting 
emphases on a prosperity gospel that rewards those who obtain financial abundance and poverty 
as a punitive outcome of God’s wrath. 


108 Ibid., 120. 
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Thus, those who are poor are condemned as blameworthy for not working hard enough to 
merit God’s abundance, and the wealthy are rewarded as God’s favored. Subsequently, the poor 
are punished because, “poverty has been seen as a result of vice, a lack of thrift, and/or the 
failure to do the will of God.. ,” 109 Assigning religious meaning to work and moral worth is 
traced to governmental responses that are corrective and retributive. To fix the poor’s perceived 
immorality, Townes states the government uses several strategies including making life 
uncomfortable, providing inadequate relief, diminishing the legal status of the poor, and “[using] 
supervision and control in which the poor must endure whatever conditions and demands for 
behavior that are imposed on them by the wealthier members of society who use government 
regulations to impose their worldviews on the poor.” 110 

Townes instantiates her claims by examining public policies and the impact of welfare 
reform’s emphasis on personal responsibility that was consequential for poor Black mothers. She 
argues, “Public policies reflect the working out of our national value judgements. The 
moralization of poverty in the age of empire is a gruesome and death-dealing pageant for low- 
income and poor women, men, and children. The poor in the U.S. culture and society are often 
ignored, rendered faceless, labeled underserving, considered an eyesore, their own worst enemy, 
or simply down on their luck.” 111 The Welfare Queen instantiates the ways in which these 
negative perceptions of poverty as sinful or a social aberration is the fault of the individual for 
their laziness and avoidance of work. Townes observes, “the current welfare policy of the United 
States often lifts up the Black Matriarch as the poster child for its demonization of poor women, 
children and men. Poverty is the problem of those who endure it, rather than socioeconomic 


109 Ibid. 
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system structured to insure inequality while touting its openness to all—we must simply work 
harder to reap the benefits that are there for the taking .” 112 

Thus, respectability politics is a lens some churches use to surveil Black women and cast 
judgements based on societal perceptions that conform to middle-class values. These perceptions 
determine Black women’s moral worthiness that could mean either their damnation by churches’ 
standards or their destruction by society according to regressive public policies and punitive 
responses. In this way, theologies that use respectability politics as a tool of social control 
reproduce criminality and are complied with the carceral state whereby sin and punishment 
become interchangeable with Blackness and criminality. In the spirit of Brittney Cooper, 
churches must go beyond respectability to see Black women’s inherent dignity that is not 
contingent upon societal perceptions or sacred notions that condemn and criminalize Black 
women’s agentic survival practices. 


112 Ibid, 130. 
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Summary 


Diagram 2: Topical Themes Contributing to Harmful Theologies 



This chapter is ambitious in its aim to survey womanist literature in accordance with 
three central themes: sin and punishment, sacrifice and surrogacy and respectability politics. I 
have shown the ways in which harmful church theologies and practices reproduce carceral logic. 
I have also argued that there is a peculiar overlap where churches risk becoming co-conspirators 
with the carceral state as a result of its 1) complicity, that has resulted in spiritual stasis, the 
marginalization of women, and overlooking the exigency of mass punishment as a preeminent 
problem of the twenty-first century, and 2) condemnatory teachings and practices that use 
Christian interpretations of sin, sacrifice and surrogacy to judge and punish the survival 
strategies of poor Black mothers who transgress acceptable boundaries of respectability and 
social norms. A major argumentative arc is the connection between these religious values and 
societal perceptions that distort identity by disparaging Black women, which results in 
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burdensome policies and punitive responses. Thus, at the very foundations of a prison nation is 
the groundwork of western Christianity. 

In response to this troubling state of the church and the chapter’s opening question, “how 
are churches complied in reproducing criminality?” I have shown that womanists have provided 
an alternative liberative ethic that reevaluates dominant detenninations by church and society 
that are harmful. I draw from the womanist critiques of respectability, atonement and virtue 
ethics to center the experiences of criminalized Black women, who, against all odds demonstrate 
their moral integrity by making an illicit way out of no way. Thus, in the next chapter, I build 
upon these themes in womanist literature to contribute new thought by constructing a womanist 
virtue ethic of public policy and criminal justice advocacy that begins with a liberation theology 
of courageous change and community values to undermine the carceral state. 
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CHAPTER III 


A WOMANIST THEO-ETHICAL APPROACH: LIBERATION THEOLOGY OF 

COURAGEOUS CHANGE 

Introduction 

Chapter two explored womanist theology and ethics to show the ways in which negative 
theologies may condemn poor Black mothers and are complied with the carceral state. In 
addition, I explore theo-ethical principles that have the power to liberate. This chapter responds 
with the ways in which ecclesial bodies can use an alternative approach to embrace a set of 
virtues that I identify as part and parcel to a liberation theology of courageous change. I argue 
that churches—and particularly the Black Church—should enlist a womanist theo-ethical 
approach by applying these community virtues to the dismantling of regressive systems of 
carcerality so that poor Black mothers can self-actualize. The four community-based virtues I 
identify are care, creativity, compassion and courage. These virtues are different from those of 
other womanist virtue ethicists because they center the experiences of criminalized Black women 
in an age of mass incarceration. 

In extending Delores Williams’ wilderness motif to the carceral context, I argue that God, 
meets poor Black mothers’ in carceral wildernesses to provide presence, provision and 
participation in their survival and liberation. A liberation theology of courageous change directly 
redresses harmful theologies and practices of sin, sacrifice and respectability that were discussed 
in the previous chapter. This constructive theology draws from abolitionist commitments to 
restore, repair and strengthen communities so that poor Black mothers can thrive in a more just 
and equitable society that embraces democratic ideals contrary to retribution and criminality. 
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A Womanist Theo-Ethical Approach 


Diagram 3: A Womanist Theo-Ethical Approach 
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A womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice advocacy (which 
heretofore I also use the abbreviated nomenclature “a womanist theo-ethical approach), draws 
from womanist theology and virtue ethics. Based on these sources, a womanist theo-ethical 
approach teaches us that: 1) survival and quality of life are important canonical concepts to 
understand Black women’s experiences with interlocking systems of oppression, 2) Black 
women’s practical wisdom reveals an alternative set of ethics that guides agentic survival 
practices that may conflict with dominant values but are nonetheless a source of moral integrity, 
3) respectability is not a serviceable lens to evaluate Black women’s moral agency who cannot 
break free from negative and discriminatory stereotypes, 4) theologies of individual sin tied to 
punishment and criminality fail to hold accountable structural injustices, and 5) vicarious 
atonement theologies that sacralize sacrifice and justify retributive responses are dangerous for 
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Black women. I use these lessons from the womanist canon and apply them to a carceral context 
to derive a new ethical approach for an age of mass incarceration in the twenty-first century. 

A womanist theo-ethical approach is a three-prong process. First, it includes the process 
of reappraising indigent Black mothers’ survival practices by mining virtues that society would 
otherwise consider a vice. Second, it develops a Theology of Courageous Change that redresses 
retributive religious values of sin, sacrifice and respectability that are condemnatory and 
complied with the carceral state. Third, it establishes a solution-based assessment tool called 
“Four Churches” to help churches identify public policies and transformative justice strategies to 
actively advocate for poor Black mothers flourishing and to undennine the carceral state. 

Thus, a womanist theo-ethical approach is a liberationist intervention that embraces 
community values to disrupt systemic injustices that perpetuate the criminalization and 
incarceration of poor black mothers. I argue that in an age of mass incarceration, Black women’s 
survival strategies often consist of making an illegal way out of no way, and yet reveal salvific 
qualities and liberative possibilities that are instructive. Therefore, a womanist theo-ethic begins 
with the experiences of poor Black mothers overcoming carceral wildernesses and 
correspondingly behooves churches and communities to respond with a liberation theology of 
courageous change, as well as embrace alternative moral values that emphasize human 
flourishing over and against retributive philosophies. 

The communal virtues that I detail are imperative to show the value in collective 
responses to systemic issues that individuals alone cannot effectively achieve. In contrast to 
dominant value systems that emphasize individualism and self-responsibility to condemn 
impoverished Black mothers, I counter with community-based virtues that are culturally astute 
and theologically consonant. At the core of a liberation theology of courageous change is a 
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Divine Creator and Compassionate God who helps poor Black mothers to create something from 
nothing and to courageously make an illicit way out of no way to care for themselves and their 
families as an act of salvation that points to liberation. 


Communal Virtues 


Diagram 4: Four Community-Based Virtues 
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Care 


Care is a virtue that is connected to indigent Black mothers’ role as nurturer and provider. 
The criminalization of poor Black mothers’ survival strategies is often connected to the dire need 
to care for themselves and their families. In chapter two, I referenced theologian Monica A. 
Coleman who argued that care and work form a relationship to sacrifice that is not sustaining or 
serviceable for motherhood without self-care. Coleman challenges sacrificial work that is legal. I 
examine work that is illegal. In other words, poor Black mothers choose, under extreme pressure, 
to make an illicit way out of no way to survive and provide quality of life for themselves and 
their families. A moral conundrum arises when poor Black mothers exercise practical wisdom to 
discern whether or not to care for one’s family, which is decidedly contingent upon whether or 
not to comply with laws. Consequently, as a last resort poor Black mothers engage in illegal 
work that can ultimately lead to the sacrifice of their freedom, family and flourishing. 

I examine this nuance of poor Black mothers’ law breaking in relationship to care by 
engaging Williams’ portrayal of Hagar with Coleman’s analysis of care and work in connection 
to sacrifice. 113 I define care as poor Black mothers’ agentic survival practices to nurture and 
provide for themselves and their families against interlocking systems of oppressions and 
significant social barriers. The opposite of care is its vice: to neglect or to overlook one’s own 
needs and the needs of others. Womanist understandings of care in the context of work and 
sacrifice provide a launchpad to examine more closely the moral conundrums of criminalized 
poor Black mothers and policy implications of dependent populations who exercise practical 


113 For more womanist resources on care ethics, see also Emilie Maureen Townes, Breaking the Fine Rain of Death: 
African American Health Issues and a Womanist Ethic of Care (Eugene, Or.: Wipf & Stock Publishers, 2006). 
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wisdom to make an illegal way out of no way as a necessary survival strategy to care for their 
families. 


Williams identifies the import of “the art of care” as a survival strategy of Black women 
that is also sustained by a commitment to community.” 114 In defining an “art of care,” Williams 
explains, “without a doubt Black women’s sources reveal the commitment, devotion and love 
Black women have had for their children, for the lovers in their lives, for their extended families, 
for their communities and for their churches.” 115 This art of care that Williams describes is 
meaningful for grounding care as a virtue that emerges from Black mother’s survival strategies 
and communal consciousness to care for their families and church. Note, Williams does not 
include self-care. This is significant because often times, Black women’s care for others is at the 
expense of their own well-being. I explore this nuance by drawing from Williams’ exposition of 
Hagar in relationship to her care for Sarah. 

Williams provides a theological heuristic for mining the virtue of care in the biblical story 
of Hagar. Williams states, “the responsibility for Sarah’s sustenance and care would ordinarily 
fall upon the firstborn son as chief custodian of his father’s wealth.” 116 Williams explains that 
Sarah needed Abraham’s inheritance to ensure her sustenance and care, which, according to 
cultural laws, was contingent upon her first bom as the primary inheritor. Sarah’s inheritance, 
however, was complicated by Hagar’s birth of Ishmael. Sarah was bothered by the possibility 
that Hagar and Ishmael could acquire the wealth and status that Sarah thought only she and Isaac 
deserved. Therefore, Sarah showed contempt and demanded that Abraham force Hagar to leave. 
Note, Sarah’s care could not coexist with the care of Hagar and Ishmael. 


114 Ibid., 209. 

115 Ibid., 237-238. 

116 Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge ofWomanist God-Talk (Maryknoll, N.Y: Orbis 
Books, 1993), 28. 
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According to a hierarchy of care that reflected social values, Sarah’s care was deemed 
more important and valued higher than that of Hagar, a slave girl, and Ishmael, a mistress’s son. 
Hagar’s neglect resulted in dismal economic realities of homelessness, poverty, unprotection and 
a lack of resources to meet her and her son’s basic needs. Sarah’s negligence and lack of care for 
Hagar drove Hagar into a wilderness where Hagar was stalled between the liminality of death¬ 
dealing circumstances and survival. Hagar prepared to relinquish her life but encounters the 
divine care of God who sends an angel to meet Hagar in the wilderness to provide her with 
sustenance she needed to live. As a result of this theophany, Hagar names God, “El Roi,” or the 
God who sees. With eyes of compassion, God sees Hagar’s needs and cares for her in ways that 
disrupt hegemonic cultural norms and validates the worth of a despised and discarded slave girl. 

When God’s care was not enough, however, Hagar pushed beyond survival and became 
her own liberator. Care, then, is not reduced only to emotional sensibilities but is also a radical 
act of resistance that is tied to one’s agency and positive quality of life. In an unconventional 
way of seeing this relationship, God cares for Hagar by providing resources, but when survival 
was tied to her oppression, Hagar cares for herself. She accomplishes this by not accepting 
anything less than liberation, even if she has to do what God was unwilling or unable to do on 
her behalf. Seen this way, the model of care that is presented by the story of Hagar is a complex 
web of relationality and reciprocity that signifies communal or collective values connected to 
survival and quality of life. 

The hierarchical relationship between Hagar and Sarah signifies the ways in which 
dominant society often treats Black women’s care as secondary to the welfare of others. In the 
face of utter disregard, Black women are often forced to balance care for themselves and the care 
of others, while weighed with the burdens of oppressive conditions. In the antebellum south, 
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Williams explains that “mothering and nurturing functions of slave women were often the tasks 
of protecting, providing for, resisting oppression and liberating.” 117 Care in slavery occurred 
under oppression but also coincided with resistance strategies for freedom. Williams explains 
that slave mothers were nurturers whose responsibilities ranged from “birthing children to 
breastfeeding white children, to caring for the family needs of the master and his household, to 
tending to children as she worked in the fields, to protecting the lives of hundreds of slaves she 
helped escape from slavery to freedom (as did Harriet Tubman).” 118 In slavery, women’s 
surrogate role to care for slave master’s children while caring for their own occurred 
concurrently with strategies of resistance and a plot for liberation. 

For Williams, surrogacy uncovers a troubling relationship between Black women’s care 
and sacrifice in relation to hegemonic systems of power. Black women who suffer vicariously 
for the sake of others are analogous to Jesus suffering on the cross for the sins of humanity. 
Therefore, Jesus and Black women in demonstrating care become both the perfect surrogate and 
the ultimate sacrifice. It is in this relationship of shared sacrifice between Black women and 
Jesus that makes the parallel between surrogacy and criminality so important. In an age of mass 
incarceration, Black women suffer a kind of social death rife with stigmas of sinfulness and 
criminality that do not yield compassionate or caring responses but return collateral 
consequences. Because of Black women’s sacrifice, families and entire communities are able to 
survive, but Black women are left with a tremendous weight of social stigma, forfeiture of rights 
and denial of life-generating possibilities to self-actualize. This combination of care and 
suffering as a requirement of salvation is not liberatory. 


117 Ibid., 39. 

118 Ibid., 38. 
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The story of Akilah Shands is one example of a poor Black mother’s sacrifice to 
overcome economic hardship and her criminalization for exercising extralegal survival practices 
to care for her family. At an early age, Shands became a ward of the state when both of her 
parents struggled with heroin addiction and were imprisoned. She went in and out of foster and 
group homes. Shands remembers, “I was system impacted since before I could even put together 
my first sentence.” 119 Then at the age of 7, Shands first experienced homelessness. She was 
confronted early with the moral dilemmas of whether to live homeless or to make an illegal way 
out of no way to survive. For someone who was abandoned by their family at an early age, who 
experienced an abusive system and impoverished conditions since before they could talk and 
endured neglect for most of their life, aspirations for the hegemonic narrative of an American 
Dream (college, career and opportunity) is sorely diminished. Shands did what she knew how to 
do best: survive by any means necessary. She confessed, “living in the world on your own was 
hard so I sold drugs because I needed to live and I was on the streets; I sold drugs to survive.” 120 

At eighteen, Shands was sentenced to three years in prison for the possession of $40 
worth of cocaine with an intent to sell. 121 She says, “I went to prison for such a minimal amount 
of drugs that they couldn’t weigh it on a scale.” 122 Certainly, selling drugs may have 
momentarily improved her life but it inevitably destroyed someone else’s, especially her buyers, 
users and their families and communities. Thus, Shands admits, “I won’t justify the wrong I did 
because it did wrong. But every day I try to make it up by giving back and helping others see that 


119 Jeremy Loudenback, “California May Give Parents Special Diversion Programs to Avoid Incarceration,” The 
Chronicle of Social Change (blog), September 12, 2019, https://chronicleofsocialchange.org/child-welfare- 
2/california-may-give-parents-special-diversion-programs-to-avoid-incarceration/37544. 

120 Akilah Shands, “The Voice of Incarcerated Women: True Stories of Injustice and Inspirational Strength From 
Women in the Age of Mass Incarceration” at Fuller Theological Seminary, November 12, 2019. 
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change is possible.” 123 Shands accepted responsibility for her wrongdoings and she committed to 
social change. This gesture signifies the importance of disentangling accountability from 
punishment. Not just from the purview of compassion but also according to an ethic of care that 
is oriented toward transformative justice. Shands ultimately committed to repairing harms she 
caused by changing her intentions from selling drugs and tearing communities down to 
eventually helping to build communities up. 

Shands is now forty-three with five children. She spent 34 years of her life in the system. 
During those dark times, she experienced severe trauma, including sexual violence by a group 
home staff member and a forced delivery of her baby while shackled. On the inside, Shands felt 
“trapped in the system and never having any choice, but my true strength is that I really wanted 
freedom...” 124 As a returning citizen, Shands works as a case manager for Tarzana Treatment 
Centers in Los Angeles County doing important reentry work to change the carceral system. She 
is also politically engaged. Shands advocates for criminal justice reform with the Anti- 
Recidivism Coalition and other organizations. She went to the State Capitol in Sacramento, 
California to urge Gov. Gavin Newsom to sign a Senate Bill (SB) 394 that would allow judges to 
offer pretrial diversion programs to primary caregivers of dependent children in lieu of 
incarceration. 125 

Shands’s story reveals the consequences that ensue from a lack of care and the liberative 
possibilities that arise as a result of caring relationships that are oriented toward whole 
communities. Amidst her own neglect by drug addicted parents who could not care for her, and 
broken systems refusal of care due to discriminatory design, Shands nevertheless finds capacity 


123 Ibid. 

124 Ibid. 
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within her abandonment and neglect to risk it all—her freedom, time and life—to care for others. 
Upon her release, she elevates her concern to the systemic level and begins to restore and repair 
communities as radical act of transformative care. She engages communal care by using public 
policy and political mobilization to fix a system that threw her away. Remarkably, Shands’s 
experience reveals a virtue of care that transforms people, systems and communities. Her story 
also shows the precarity due to a lack of care by social and political systems that drive poor 
Black mothers into carceral wildernesses with carceral consequences. 

Note that Shand’s story does not reveal her relationship with God or the Church. For 
many criminalized poor Black mothers, the church is not present in carceral wildernesses. The 
church is often missing from the everyday struggles of impoverished Black mothers who are 
system-impacted. In response, a womanist theo-ethical approach extends theological 
interpretations of care that emphasizes God’s role in meeting poor Black mothers in carceral 
wildernesses to help them to survive and thrive. 

The care virtue within a liberation theology of courageous change consists of three 
important points to understand Jesus’ life and ministry as a demonstration of divine care for 
criminalized poor Black mothers. First, Jesus understands his ministerial purpose to set the 
captives free and to serve the least of these, including individuals who are in prison. In Luke 
4:18, Jesus reads from the scrolls of Isaiah and fulfills prophesy by announcing his inaugural 
ministry to set the captives free. Also, in Matthew 25, the gospel writers record a parable about 
the coming of the Son of Man ( Parousia ) for final judgment. This biblical text suggests that the 
criterion for the final judgment is detennined by humanity’s relationship to, or care for, the “least 
of these.” It states, “The king will say to those at his right hand, ‘Come, you that are blessed by 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for I was 
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thirsty and you gave me drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and you gave 
me clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I was in prison and you visited me’” (italics 
mine for emphasis). 

The disciples, however, wondered when they demonstrated these acts for Jesus. To which 
Jesus responded, “Just as you did it to one of the least of these who are members of my family, 
you did it to me.” The passage ends with a message of judgment, which suggests that the lack of 
regard for the “least of these,” is equivalent to a lack of regard for God. Together, the Luke 4:18 
and Matthew 25 texts highlight Jesus’ commitment and care for individuals who are criminalized 
which should behoove the church to show care for criminalized poor Black mothers. 

Second, Jesus identified with and acted in close proximity to individuals that possessed a 
criminal element. Persons with a criminal element constituted the first Christian community and 
inaugurated the first Church. Karl Barth, in a sermon preached in Basel, Switzerland, told 
prisoners that, “The first Christian community was that between Christ and the crucified 
prisoners with him.” 126 In The Executed God, theologian Mark Taylor supports this claim and 
asserts, “it is the solidarity of the executed Jesus with the imprisoned and other executed ones 
that make up the ‘first certain Christian community.’ The first community was this criminal 
element, all three, Jesus, and the criminals, hanging together.” 127 

As a brown Palestinian Jew, Jesus also identified with the criminalized. Jesus, himself, 
was falsely accused, brought to the Sanhedrin on trumped-up charges, criminalized by Roman 
imperials and died a criminal’s death at the hands of a state-sanctioned execution. Jesus shares 
the bestial mark of criminality with poor Black mothers in the carceral state. Though Jesus 


126 Mark L. Taylor, The Executed God: The Way of the Cross in Lockdown America (Minneapolis, Minn: Fortress 
Press, 2001), 143. 
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ultimately extends salvation to a penitent thief on the cross, this shows Jesus cares but it is not 
demonstrative of salvific qualities in the crucifixion. Thus, in keeping with Williams’s 
ministerial and Coleman’s motherhood vision, the cross for a liberation theology of courageous 
change is a symbol of death and carcerality that is not salvific for criminalized poor Black 
mothers. Rather, the redemptive qualities of Jesus’ life and ministry is his solidarity with and 
concern for the least of these—the criminalized, stigmatized and marginalized. Jesus proves his 
care in carceral wildernesses and by setting the captives free with radical acts of presence, 
provision and participation in liberative possibilities. 

Third, Jesus meets criminalized poor Black mothers, such as Hagar and Akilah Shands, in 
carceral wildernesses to establish community and a sense of belonging. The presumed absence of 
the church in the story of Shands signifies a lack of care or neglect for poor Black mothers in 
carceral wildernesses. Christian ethicist James Logan in Good Punishment refers to “care- 
fronting” as a way for individuals who are system-impacted to feel supported by community. 128 
Accordingly, a “care-fronting” church conveys the message that “we care about you, you are still 
one of us, even as we must now insist that you take serious responsibility for your offense.” 129 
Using a Hauerwasian approach to emphasize a peaceful community, Logan critiques the harsh 
punitive practices of imprisonment and carcerality in the U.S. He argues that incarceration 
presents, “major obstacles to the transfonnation of offenders, victims, families, and communities, 
as well as to the common good of society as a whole.” 130 Thus, care reflects a communal 
consciousness that, in opposition to the isolation of carceral wildernesses, affirms the worth and 
belonging of the dispossessed in generative spaces of human flourishing. 

128 James Samuel Logan, Good Punishment? Christian Moral Practice and U.S. Imprisonment (Grand Rapids, 

Mich: William B. Eerdmans Pub, 2008), 181. 
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A final point about care as a virtue is its connection to public policy. According to the 
previously discussed 2x2 typology by Schneider and Ingram, there is a relationship between 
social construction and power that is seen across four target populations: The advantaged, 
contenders, dependents and deviants. My emphasis is on dependent and deviant populations to 
show the ways in which hierarchies of care between these potential target groups influence 
degenerative policy decisions that either result in government interventions and help or social 
neglect and punishment. Care, then, also has a political dimension that plays out in the ways in 
which society responds to the needs of others but show a lack of concern for the survival and 
care of poor Black mothers. 

According to Schneider and Ingram, the advantaged target population are politically 
powerful and positively constructed. Contenders, however, have political power but are 
negatively constructed as undeserving and greedy. The dependent population are not as powerful 
but are positively constructed as “good” people and relatively needy or helpless. Dependents can 
include mothers, children, Indians, the poor, African-Americans, homosexuals and feminists. 
They receive rhetorical and underfunded benefits and few but hidden burdens. Finally, deviants 
have virtually no political power, are negatively constructed and carry a disproportionate share of 
burdens. Deviants can include the homeless, gangs and criminals. Poor Black mothers are often 
construed as deviant and punished for illicitly caring for their families according to burdensome 
and degenerative policies. 

Poor Black mothers (deviant population), as consistent with the Moynihan report and 
dominant societal perceptions, are viewed as “bad mothers” who raise criminal sons. Black 
mother’s care is oft criminalized, while privileged mothers (dependent populations) are 
constructed as helpless and needing governmental responses. We saw a similar nuance between 
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the hierarchical care between Sarah and Hagar. Black mothers care is often negatively 
constructed as deviant and underserving of intervention whereby white women’s care is 
positively viewed among a dependent population that are considered worthy of help. Another 
example of this dichotomy of care is apparent when juxtaposing societal responses to Black 
mothers who use crack as opposed to white mothers who use cocaine. In Killing the Black Body: 
Race, Reproduction and the Meaning of Liberty, legal scholar and sociologist Dorothy Roberts 
examines the ways in which society, with the influence of media, blame mothers for their 
addictions and for giving birth to crack babies but not “cocaine mothers” who are generally 
white middle-class women. 131 In my estimation, the latter is considered a dependent population 
and though helpless, the white mothers who use cocaine are generally perceived as deserving of 
governmental intervention because of the common view that she can rehabilitate. The crack 
mother who is Black, however, is often debased by societal perceptions as incapable of changing 
and inherently a bad mother. As a result, she is not cared for with opportunities for treatment or 
rehab but is instead punished, stigmatized and criminalized. There is a double standard of care 
whereby discriminatory perceptions and policies result in a difference of benefits and burdens, 
rewards and punishment based on who is considered worthy or unworthy of moral concern. 

Thus, in consideration of care as a virtue, it is important to consider the ways in which 
care is socialized according to societal perceptions that are deeply racial and gendered and have 
policy implications for dependent and deviant populations. Society responds favorably to the 
care of white men and women (Sarah and Abraham) but responds punitively to Black women’s 
care (Hagar) leaving them vulnerable and without the resources they need to survive in 
America’s wildernesses. Thus, a womanist theo-ethical approach to criminal justice advocacy 

131 Dorothy E. Roberts, Killing the Black Body: Race, Reproduction, and the Meaning of Liberty’ 1st ed (New York: 
Vintage books, 1997), 150-201. 
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and public policy encourages churches to embrace a virtue of care and act in solidarity with poor 
Black mothers in carceral wildernesses because it is consonant with Christian witness. God 
through Jesus demonstrates care for individuals who possess a criminal element and sets the 
captives free by providing presence, provision and participation for Black women’s survival and 
liberation. 


Creativity 

In the introduction, I shared the story of my mother, Carol, and her survival strategies. As 
a single poor Black mother, Carol exercised moral agency to make an illicit way out of no way. 
Her creativity, or ingenuity, was considered virtuous and salvific for our family, but to society 
her survival strategies were deemed a vice, or worst criminal. Carol utilized practical wisdom 
that did not always conform to rules and laws but were necessary for our survival. The more 
desperate Carol was to meet her basic needs, the more creative she became in developing 
survival strategies to circumvent social barriers of poverty and systemic injustices. Her survival 
was inextricably linked to her community. 

While at work, the elders looked out for the safety of Carol’s children. The community 
knew whose children we were, and they respected my mother’s detennination to do whatever 
necessary to provide and give us a better life. Carol also partnered with another single mother to 
three children who lived in the same apartment complex. Between the two mothers, they found 
creative ways to support each other. They alternated school pick-ups and drop-offs as well as 
playdates to give each other back-up while working and relief when recovering. I even recall an 
executive director at an afterschool program, a Black woman and mother, who helped Carol to 
falsify documents so she could receive subsidized tuition for a program we desperately needed 
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for our supervision while Carol worked beyond school hours. Black women, particularly 
mothers, and the community often banded together with a strong sense of village sensibilities to 
find creative ways to navigate interlocking oppressions and ensure the survival of children and 
families. Hence, the naming of this virtue validates the creativity of poor Black mothers who 
develop unconventional strategies to make something out of nothing or an illegal way out of no 
way. Antithetical to creativity is the vice: conformity. 

Drawing from the Black literary tradition, Katie Cannon reads Zora Neale Hurston to 
contextualize Black women’s experiences that provide insights for how I understand creativity as 
a virtue. In her analysis, Cannon states, “against the vicissitudes of labor exploitation, sex 
discrimination, and racial cruelties, [Black women] embrace an ingenuity which allows them to 
fashion a set of values on their own terms as well as mastering, radicalizing and sometimes 
destroying pervasive, negative orientations imposed by the larger society.” 132 Cannon shares her 
observation about Black women’s ingenuity, a term that comes close to my use of creativity, that 
is essential to overcome oppressive conditions and disparaging stereotypes. Black women’s 
ingenuity corresponds to alternative decision-making that they use to counter dominant social 
values on their own terms. 

Cannon explains that “Black women use their creativity to carve out “living space” 
within the intricate web of multilayered oppression. 133 This living space, akin to the carceral 
wilderness, is where Black women develop survival strategies to overcome “the intricate web of 
racism, sexism and poverty.” 134 As a result, “Black women have fashioned value patterns and 
ethical procedures in their own terms, as well as mastering, transcending, radicalizing, and 

132 Katie G. Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics, American Academy of Religion Academy Series, no. 60 (Atlanta, Ga: 
Scholars Press, 1988), 13. 

133 Ibid., 76. 

134 Ibid., 7. 
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sometimes destroying pervasive, negative orientations imposed by the mores of larger 
society.” 135 Thus, Black women’s creativity serves as a survival strategy to contravene 
conventional nonns and overcome systemic injustices. Cannon instantiates her claim by 
uncovering the lawbreaking practices of slaves. In the antebellum south while “living under a 
system of cheating, lying, and stealing, enslaved Blacks learned to consider these vices as virtues 
in their dealings with whites.” 136 Thus, slaves developed survival strategies inverted the value 
system of an inhumane institution of slavery so that what the slavocracy punished as vice 
(cheating, lying, and stealing), the slaves used virtuously to ensure their freedom. Cannon’s 
reoccurring theme of inverting dominant social values to oppose the status quo and oppressive 
practices is important for a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice 
advocacy. 

More particularly, I am interested in the ways in which Black women create and imagine 
new possibilities to forge a path in unchartered and unlawful terrain of carceral wildernesses to 
survive on terms that do not conform to hegemonic demands. Their imaginative practices serve 
as a kind of creative resistance that exposes hegemonic systems of injustice. I am suggesting that 
impoverished Black mothers’ ability to create with insufficient resources, to imagine beyond the 
limits of struggle, and to call forth what is not yet in reach is the hallmark of creativity as a moral 
virtue. Poor Black mothers who radicalize new ways to persevere against social barriers and 
persist to make something out of nothing provide fertile ground to construct community-based 
values and conceive of new possibilities beyond the carceral state. 

In an age of mass incarceration, Black women stand in a tradition of using creative 
instincts to push pass social barriers that impede survival and quality of life. Poor Black mothers, 

135 Ibid.,76. 

136 Ibid. 
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in particular, color outside of the legal lines to do whatever is necessary to provide for 
themselves and their families. My poor single Black mother colored outside of these legal lines 
when she did not allow perceptions and regulations to stop her from finding creative ways to 
work and care for my well-being. In this way, there is a thread that connects care and creativity. 
When my mother was without childcare, she snuck me into her office, hid me under the desk, left 
me in cafeterias and sat me in security booths with coworkers who created a rotation to take 
turns to check on my safety so that my mother could keep the job she desperately needed to 
provide single handedly for her children. She gave me books, pencils and paper so that while 
hidden I could still imagine a world of fairytales where dreams come true. At the tip of my pencil 
I was the architect of a better life illustrated by a world full of rainbows, where the bright yellow 
sun never set and the vivacious colorful days were not eclipsed by gray clouds in need of silver- 
linings. My mother’s survival strategies reveal a communal ethic that reflects the salvific value 
of care and creativity. Carol, along with other indigent Black mothers, relied on an ethics under 
oppression that guided practical wisdoms in creative ways to make a way out of no way in living 
spaces when survival, or job security, was not promised. 

Creativity is sourced by religious beliefs that contextualize Black women’s ingenuity to 
persist beyond structural evils and suffering. Particularly germane for a conversation about 
creativity and religion is process philosophical thought. Womanist systematic theologian Karen 
Baker-Fletcher exposits the creation accounts in Genesis that tells the mythic story of God’s 
creation of human beings, non-human species and the earth. Baker-Fletcher avers, “we humans, 
created from the dust of the earth and the breath of God, are deeply connected to the rest of 
creation.” 137 Drawing from Alfred Whitehead, a progenitor of process philosophy, Baker- 

137 Karen Baker-Fletcher, “How Women Relate to the Evils of Nature,” in Womanist Theological Ethics: A Reader, 
ed. Katie G. Cannon and Angela D. Sims (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 76. 
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Fletcher adds “we are because of God, the dynamic creative power that is the source of life.” 138 
This Divine creative God called into existence something from nothing. God formed humanity 
from dust. As a result of divine likeness and connectivity to the Creator, the created inhabit the 
power to create. Thus, “God influences creation, but God does not dominate and control creation. 
God persuades creation to participate in the infinite possibilities of creative becoming.” 139 Black 
women realize the power of becoming, of figuring it out, of evolving from nothing to an 
aspirational something, from struggling to meet basic needs to creating infinite possibilities for 
survival and thriving. 

To be clear, hegemony also has an imagination that produces cultural evils to dullen and 
demoralize the creative spirit and ingenuity of the oppressed. This hegemonic imagination 
imposes conformity to dominant values. Emilie Townes refers to the “fantastic hegemonic 
imagination” using Michel Foucault and Antonio Gramsci to explore hegemonic evils in the 
context of history and memory that contribute to cultural production of evil through the 
construction of disparaging stereotypes about Black femaleness. 140 A hegemonic imagination 
requires conformity to reinforce dominant perception and preserve systems of oppression. 

Townes states, “we often operate out of structurally detennined limits that do, at points, 
offer some creativity and autonomy—but these are controlled and managed by hegemonic 
forces.” 141 Accordingly, the hegemonic imagination controls images about Black femaleness that 
“breeds a kind of false consciousness (the fantastic in neocultural and sociopolitical drag) that 
creates societal values and moralities such that there is one coherent and accurate viewpoint on 


138 Ibid., 76. 
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the world.” 142 The hegemonic imagination contrives one way of seeing the world, top down and 
not bottom-up, where white people are assumed innocent before proven guilty, and Black people 
are guilty before proven innocent, and where Black mothers are bad mothers and produce 
criminal sons and are unworthy of moral concern. Hence, poor Black mothers’ creative survival 
is at odds with the fantastic hegemonic imagination. The ingenuity that drives an ethics under 
oppression does not conform to dominant perceptions and values. 

Thus, confonnity is the vice of creativity because it stifles liberative imaginations that 
conjure new and transfonnative possibilities to dismantle oppressive systems, eradicate 
retributive responses and undennine the carceral state. In contrast, confonnity aims to control 
creativity, to benefit the privileged and powerful using retributive practices, and to punish 
individuals who transgress the rigidities of respectability and violate the law. Confonnity is 
unconcerned with the social conditions that compromise quality of life and drive poor Black 
mothers to make a way out of no way. This hegemonic imagination gazes upon poor Black 
mothers with contempt and maligns them for not confonning to white middle-class ideals. I 
highlight the criminalization of poor Black mothers’ creativity not to exculpate them for their 
law breaking but to show how deeply ingrained the hegemonic imagination is in our social 
consciousness and vested in reinforcing conformist values by using narratives of deviance to 
justify punitive responses. 

A positive value of creativity is its invitation to conjure new possibilities against the 
unrelenting forces of a hegemonic imagination and systemic injustices. I view creativity as 
constitutive of abolitionist ideals and the reimagining of a world beyond carcerality and mass 
criminalization. Whereas the carceral state imagined white bodies as innocent and separate from 
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Black guilty bodies, an abolitionist framing of creativity uses womanist sensibilities to support 
the reversal of a hegemonic imagination - such that when appraising poor Black mothers’ 
survival strategies to overcome interlocking systems of oppression, what society considers a vice 
the dispossessed counts as a virtue. This is to say, when poor Black mothers color outside of the 
legal line and use ingenuity to make an illegal way out of no way, they also imagine a world 
beyond their current circumstance. This process of seeing beyond the current horrors of a 
depraved carceral state and structural injustices to grab what is not yet in reach and to create 
what is not yet fashioned but no less believe that a new reality is possible is paramount to 
abolitionist ideals. Hence, poor Black mothers’ creativity reflects abolitionist commitments to 
reimagine and conceive of liberative possibilities that the church should embrace to undermine 
the carceral state. 

Angela Davis in Abolition Democracy (a term first used by abolitionist W.E.B. Du Bois) 
shares her vision about prison abolition. She states, “I see [prison abolition] as a project that 
involves re-imagining institutions, ideas and strategies, and creating new institutions, ideas and 
strategies that will render prisons obsolete.” 143 More than simply tearing down prison walls, 
abolition requires creative imagination to construct a new reality marked by infinite possibilities 
to end mass punishment, identify accountable alternatives and commence a future of communal 
flourishing - where survival is not a crime but points toward liberation and wholeness. 

Similar to Cannon’s living space to radicalize new ways to destroy systems of 
oppression, and Black women’s ingenuity to make a way out of no way, prison abolition is a 
liberative intervention that points to the possibilities of a world that is within reach but not yet 
grasped, that is desired but unrealized, and that conceives of communities of care and 

143 Angela Y. Davis, Abolition Democracy: Beyond Empire, Prisons, and Torture, Seven Stories Press 1st ed (New 
York: Seven Stories Press, 2005), 52. 
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compassion that do not rely on carcerality. A womanist theo-ethic of public policy and criminal 
justice advocacy mines the survival experiences of Black women who use creativity to hold what 
society refused to give and in doing so innovated new possibilities that are consistent with an 
abolitionist vision that destroys hegemonic imaginations. However, more than seeing, the 
dismantling of the carceral state so that poor Black mothers can thrive requires doing that is 
made possible by the courage to radically alter carceral reality for a liberative future. 

Compassion 

As a virtue, compassion emphasizes co-suffering. According to Harris, “Compassion is a 
unique virtue that refers to a deep knowing and alert awareness to the suffering of another, 
accompanied by an action to alleviate it .” 144 Understood as co-suffering, compassion is not 
reducible to a feeling, but is followed by an act of solidarity to end suffering. Compassion has 
both an individual and communal element—it is to have compassion for self and to extend 
compassion to others. The communal orientation of compassion emphasizes “fair systems of 
accountability and shared responsibility that promotes well-being for the common good .” 145 
Thus, defined for an age of mass incarceration, compassion is a form of co-suffering that 
levitates communal values that promote accountability (as opposed to retributive punishment) 
and shared responsibility that is oriented toward justice. 

A critical element of compassion is to depart from condemnatory responses by 
disentangling punishment and accountability. Punishment is an affront to human dignity, 
democratic ideals, and civil rights and liberties. Punishment is destructive, dehumanizing and 
death-dealing; it strips away the rights of the most vulnerable. Churches that embrace retributive 

144 Melanie L. Harris, Gifts of Virtue, Alice Walker, and Womanist Ethics, 1st ed, Black Religion/Womanist 
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punishment risk reproducing carceral logic. This is to say, churches that are complied with 
negative theologies that reproduce carceral logic, also use condemnatory teachings to extol rules 
and religiosity but knowingly or unknowingly extirpates people who do not conform to 
exclusivist and elitist boundaries of respectability and dominant values. Hence, Church and 
society must reckon with the uncompassionate ways in which they preserve their exceptionalism 
and entitlements by using punitive apparatuses to separate the worthy from the unworthy 
according to racial, economic and gender biases. 

In contrast, accountability is an alternative to condemnatory practices and redresses 
harms caused to all parties involved—individuals and systems—to repair, restore and strengthen 
communities. Compassionate responses of accountability borrow from abolitionist ideals. 
Abolition strategies identify alternatives to incarceration where prisons and criminalization are 
not dominant forms of punishment. In contrast to punishment, abolition emphasizes 
accountability that responds to harm and invests in communities by providing access to resources 
and opportunity through a constellation of socially democratic institutions. Accountability is in 
opposition with punishment. The latter is imbued by condemnatory practices. The fonner is 
aligned with compassionate responses that promotes alternatives to prison so that individuals can 
live whole and prosper. Thus, at its core, compassion is a communal ethic that restores 
individuals and transforms systems according to liberative values. 

Poor Black mothers ensnared by criminalization, carcerality and condemnation do not 
always benefit from compassionate responses when exercising moral agency to survive and 
secure quality of life for themselves and their families. Instead they are disadvantaged by 
interlocking systems of oppressions that treat poor Black mothers as a forsaken underclass 
unworthy of moral concern and flourishing. For example, as a result of neoliberal capitalism 
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funds are diverted from social services to prisons. Communities are denied the resources they 
need to secure quality schools, affordable healthcare, housing and other resources and 
opportunities that are important for survival and flourishing. In this regard, the carceral state is 
anything but compassionate when mothers are criminalized for struggling to feed their families. 

An example of the lack of compassion society and the judicial system shows poor Black 
mothers who break the law to secure quality of life for their children is illustrated by the separate 
cases of Kelley Williams-Bolar and Tanya McDowell. Williams-Bolar, an Ohio Black mother, 
registered her two daughters, ages nine and twelve, in her father’s affluent and predominantly 
white school district where she lived part-time after her home was burglarized. 146 The district 
hired an investigator to prove that Williams-Bolar falsified her residency records and demanded 
that she pay restitution. When she refused to do so, the district punished her for defrauding the 
educational system from its tax benefits. Note, there were a hundred other families who were 
also investigated at the same time as Williams-Bolar, three paid tuition and the others either 
proved that they were residents of the school district or admitted guilt. Williams-Bolar was the 
only person to protest the courts. Consequently, in 2011, she was convicted of two felonies 
sentenced to ten days in county jail, three years’ probation, community service and fined 
$70,000. 147 In addition, Williams-Bolar was only 12 credits away from receiving her teacher’s 
license. With a felony conviction, however, her ability to become employable was jeopardized. 

Tanya McDowell, a homeless 34-year-old Black mother of a 6-year-old son, also falsified 
documents to send her child to a better school district. McDowell’s last registered address was in 


146 “Prosecutor Cites Ohio Mom in Plea for Felicity Huffman Prison Time,” accessed September 6, 2020, 
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the poor performing district of Bridgeport, Connecticut. In 2012, the State of Connecticut 
charged McDowell with felony theft for fraudulently using her babysitter’s address to enroll her 
son in the Norwalk school district for kindergarten. She was charged with larceny attached to 
falsifying school documents and separately for selling marijuana and cocaine to an undercover 
officer, in which she purportedly left her son’s birthday party to make a transaction. 148 She faced 
up to twenty years in prison for sending her son to the wrong school district but was sentenced to 
twelve years in prison. McDowell accepted a plea bargain which resulted in a mandatory five 
year prison sentence and another five years of probation served concurrently. 149 Standing before 
the judge, McDowell rhetorically questioned, “Who would have thought that wanting a good 
education for my son would put me in this predicament?" 150 

Side by side, these cases—though in different states and school districts—demonstrate 
the ways in which society and our criminal system respond punitively to poor Black mothers’ 
survival against systemic injustices. These cases are a clear example of the criminalization of 
poverty and the collateral consequences poor Black mothers endure by systems of interlocking 
oppression. Williams-Bolar and McDowell simply wanted a better education for their children 
but were denied access due to their impoverished conditions. Williams-Bolar’s current school 
district had eroded, with falling ceilings and water damage, molded and outdated books, 
overextended teachers and unsafe learning environments. In her father’s more affluent school 
district, however, her daughters benefited from quality resources. Thus, Williams-Bolar district 
hopped across zoning boundaries from the low-achieving school in her district to the high- 
performance school in her father’s district. Williams-Bolar explained, “I was a divorced mom, a 

148 “Tanya McDowell Sentenced to 5 Years in Prison - Connecticut Post,” accessed August 28, 2020, 
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Black mom, living in an inner-city, just trying to make my way, trying to go to college, trying to 
start over again, and the justice system didn’t have any mercy on that at all.” 151 In the end, both 
Williams-Bolar and McDowell lied, cheated and falsified documents to enroll in a better school 


district, but they did not encounter any compassion for their circumstances. Instead, a merciless 
legal system, punished these poor Black mothers for trying to secure a higher quality of life for 
their children who were blighted by impoverished conditions. 

It is important to note that in this instance, our legal system responded more 

compassionately to advantaged populations who embody white-middle class ideals than it did for 

poor Black families who are constructed as deviant. For example: 

In both districts, dozens of other families have engaged in similar behavior 
without being met with criminal proceedings. The same holds true in other 
cities across the country. Even so, these mothers of color and their 
children have become examples.. .The disparate treatment among poor and 
minority students, as well as the punishments for those who try to remedy 
the problem themselves, illustrate just some of the large-scale problems 
that continue to exist in our schools. 152 


The disparate treatment among impoverished Black bodies and privileged white bodies is an 
important point that reinforces criminalization. Williams-Bolar and McDowell were 
disadvantaged by social barriers such as poverty, unemployment, homelessness, regressive 
taxation, exclusionist educational zoning, redlining and other systemic injustices predicated on 
anti-Black racism and social caste. Thus, Williams-Bolar and McDowell’s practical wisdom to 
provide a quality education for their children conflicted with dominant social values. The 
disparate treatment shows the ways in which poor Black mothers are criminalized while white 
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privileged mothers are treated leniently and with compassion. Consequently, poor Black mothers 
are punished but structural injustices that cause harm go unremedied. 

In recent months, the cases of Williams-Bolar and McDowell are commonly compared to 
a college admissions scandal. In this debacle, privileged mothers were accused of bribing 
admissions counselors at prestigious universities to falsify testing records and guarantee 
enrollment at preferred prestigious schools as either an academic student or a student athlete. Out 
of thirty-three involved families, entertainment celebrities Felicity Huffman and Lori Loughlin 
attracted unmatched attention. 153 Huffman was the first of the group charged. 154 She paid 
$15,000 to a college admissions counselor and was sentenced to fourteen days in prison and 
$30,000 in restitution. 155 Prosecutor Eric Rosen compared Huffman’s criminal case to Williams- 
Bolar. Rosen said to the U.S. District Judge Indira Talwani at sentencing, “If a poor single mom 
from Akron who is actually trying to provide a better education for her kids should go to jail, 
there is no reason that a wealthy mother with the resources should not also go to jail.” 156 

These cases reveal a double system, the tale of two mothers: the perceived bad mother 
who is Black and raises criminal sons and immoral daughters, as opposed to the white good 
mother who is innocent and perceived as helplessly dependent but deserving of leniency and 
compassion. Both sets of mothers want the best for their children and will go to the furthest 
extent to ensure they have access and opportunity to aspire and obtain a higher quality of life. 
Both sets of parents are willing to falsify documents and break the law so that their children can 
receive a better education. However, as a result of societal perceptions, our legal system 

153 “Felicity Huffman Gets 2 Weeks in Jail for Gaming Educational System — Not So Long Ago, a Black Mom 
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perceived privileged white mothers as worthy of more compassionate responses than was 
accorded to impoverished Black mothers. The system responded compassionately to Huffman 
but callously to Williams-Bolar and McDowell and this disparity is deeply rooted in racialized 
and patriarchal biases that are tied to perceptions of Black women’s deviance and immorality. 

In response to Huffman’s sentencing, Williams-Bolar said “Mothers want good education 
for their kids.. .That’s what we have in common." 157 In another interview she commented about 
the parents involved in the college admissions scandal and said, “At the end of the day, they 
are parents. They made a mistake and if they’ve never done anything before, then how do 
you judge?” 158 1 find Williams-Bolar’s response consummate of the compassion virtue. 
She exemplified co-suffering amid her own mistreatment by a system that punished her 
more harshly than her white counterparts. Williams-Bolar veered away from judgement 
and retribution but instead extended compassion that established a common ground of 
motherhood and care. In abolitionist fashion, a womanist theo-ethical approach does not 
condone the punishment of any of these parties but emphasizes alternatives to 
incarceration with responses rooted in accountability, including a close examination of 
the social conditions that perpetuate inequities. 

Thus, in view of a tale of two mothers—the imagined white “good mothers” or the 
perceived Black “bad mothers”—this study holds that neither group deserves prison; no one 
does. The cumulative consequences of incarceration are too severe. Williams-Bolar recalls, 
“When I was walking into general population, I walked through the door and smelled a smell— 
not like a dead rat, or mold, or this or that.. .No, it had its own distinctive smell. And it smelled 
like sin. I said that to the sheriff, and she told me: ‘You’re not the first person who has told me 
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that.’” 159 Prisons are so evil, that for Williams-Bolar it smelled like sin. Her association of sin 
with punishment shows that the carceral system falls short of the ideals of salvation and 
liberation. 

Williams-Bolar’s compassion-driven response is instructive of communal values. A 
womanist theo-ethical approach promotes compassionate responses rooted in accountability; not 
condemnatory practices dependent upon sin and punishment. Instead of using doctrinal beliefs 
about sin to regulate and condemn disrespectable poor Black mothers, the church can adapt 
compassionate responses that Williams-Bolar modeled by advocating for poor Black mothers 
and the dismantling of carceral state. Accordingly to Delores Williams, the Black church 
“breathes compassion and power in the Black community as community groups strip systems of 
oppression down to the core human essential of justice-bearing in the midst of oppressed 
people’s economic, educational, freedom and survival struggles.” 160 In parallel to Williams’ 
ministerial vision, a womanist theo-ethical approach supports the communal ethic of compassion 
that churches can also embrace to disavow condemnatory teachings and embrace alternatives that 
work to restore, repair and strengthen individuals and communities without a reliance on 
punishment and incarceration. 

Alternative compassionate responses are paramount for building communities of 
accountability to repair harms and restore all parties involved so the collective can live whole 
and flourish. When compassion is effectively practiced, it has the potential to transfonn our 
justice system and larger society. As a returning citizen who showed compassion to others and 
herself, Williams-Bolar became a social justice advocate for criminal justice reform and public 
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education. She now speaks publicly about her experiences at churches and schools. She also 


“lobbies for states to lower penalties for parents engaging in boundary-hopping” and “works in 
the Akron public schools as a teacher’s assistant, helping kids with behavioral challenges.” 161 
Hence, Williams-Bolar’s commitment to restoration and reparation to strengthen communities 
through her compassionate responses is instructive of a liberation theology of courageous change 
that churches should adapt. 


Courage 

Cannon names “unshouted courage” amongst her set of virtues. She defines “unshouted 

courage” as “the quality of steadfastness, akin to fortitude, in the face of formidable 

oppression.” 162 For Cannon, courage is unshouted because it is an inner conviction that is 

unacknowledged but nonetheless clings to freedom. Cannon expounds: 

Locked into systems of subjugation and exploitation from which they can seldom 
extricate themselves, Black people live with severely limited ethical choices. 

Their action guides assert a human validity that is not derived from the white- 
male-norm. The values and virtues therein teach Blacks the usefulness of 
prudence, the relativity of truth and how to dispel the threat of death in order to 
seize life in the present. For Black people the moral element of courage is 
annexed with the will to live and the dread of greater perpetrations of evil acts 
against them.” 


Courage is driven by survival. It is “the will to live” amid limited freedoms in a white male 
dominated society. 

The opposite of courage is cowardice. Cannon explains that, “moral actions induced by 
respect of authority, or that come from unreal apprehended danger, are considered to be utterly 
worthless, cowardly proceedings.” 163 The urgency of systemic injustices require Black people to 
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develop courage to ensure their survival. Courage, however, is not limited to individual character 
but indicates a communal posturing to ‘“hold on to life’ against major opposition” to affirm the 
humanity of Black people in spite of the fear of danger and death. 164 

Harris mines the literature of Alice Walker and identifies the virtue of “audacious 
courage.” Harris defines “audacious courage” as, “a way of being in the world.. .the ability to 
stand up and be countered, not only in word but also in deed.” 165 The audaciousness of this 
virtue, “indicates the brave, often unexpected, and radical sense that grounds the courageous 
action frequently taken by women who believe strongly in their agency, their right to protect it, 
and the empowering justice necessary for establishing wholeness in community.” 166 Similar to 
Cannon, Harris articulates the vice of “audacious courage” as cowardliness. This is to say, in 
contrast to courage, cowardliness is to operate in the fear to confront and dismantle interlocking 
systems of oppression. 167 Harris emphasizes that cowardice is individualistic, while courage 
appeals to communal values. 

Cannon and Harris positively consider courage with communal value, but they do not 
include the experiences of criminalized Black women. I therefore extend courage as a virtue that 
Black women embody as they navigate poverty and carcerality. Courage is shouted and captures 
Black women’s “fighting chance” to survive and secure quality of life. In addition, I build on 
Cannon’s and Harris’s definition of cowardliness to describe the vice of churches and society 
that are complicit with the carceral state and fail to show up to advocate for poor Black mothers 
against systemic injustices. Thus, to exercise courage is to catalyze structural change that 
overturns retributive practices and oppressive systems. As a corollary, failing to act against 
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injustice or advocate for the flourishing of poor Black women who are system-impacted is to do 
nothing and to passively allow the suffering of others. This apathy and inaction demonstrates 
cowardice as a vice. 

It takes a great deal of courage to make choices of survival, such as breaking the law, 
which could either help or hann families. As I have shown in chapter one, the cumulative 
consequences of carcerality severely ravages the lives of everyone involved. To break the law, 
poor Black mothers risk helping their family meet their needs or harming them with the 
devastation of carcerality if caught. In carceral contexts, courage tempered with desperation does 
not come without consequences. In all honesty, churches would do well to exercise a risk of faith 
that similarly pursues courageous acts that lead to liberation regardless of the consequences that 
may compromise its institutional identity of respectability and complicity. Poor Black mothers’ 
courage to survive exposes a need for churches and society to demonstrate an unbridled courage 
to make structural change that is connected to the wholeness of poor Black mothers and 
communal thriving. 

A salient premise of living an ethics under oppression is the recognition of limited 
choices and freedoms that are accorded to Black women. Against extreme hardships, Black 
women have little choice. They are granted limited freedoms and opportunities within their 
“living spaces.” Thus, choosing between whether to obey laws and succumb to oppressive 
conditions or to risk it all to survive, poor Black mothers do whatever is necessary to make a way 
out of no way. They either play or fold—they can play courageously by developing an 
alternative ethic to become actors of their own salvation and liberation, or they can fold to the 
hegemonic imagination and become ensnared by the consequences of criminalization. 

Regardless of limited freedoms, Black women demonstrate that survival is never really a matter 
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of choice but an inalienable right that is worth securing by any means necessary. The courage it 
takes to break the law to survive is not a vice but demonstrative of a virtue that communities 
should embrace to develop the fortitude to act with moral gumption to advocate for Black 
women’s survival and thriving. 

Courage is a virtue that beckons the community to combat a system which individuals 
cannot dismantle alone. Against all odds, poor Black mothers embody courage to overcome a 
mammoth carceral system with bravery that largely goes “unshouted” and unnoticed. Instead, the 
dominant narrative and prevailing image is of poor Black mothers’ criminality but not their 
courage. The hegemonic social imagination highlights indigent Black mothers’ mistakes but not 
their morals. Perhaps a shouted courage is an aspirational value that is worth exploring. This 
shouted courage recognizes the wherewithal of Black women who are stuck between the 
proverbial rock and a hard place. Women somehow, someway find softer landings and smoother 
planes despite the stony systems of oppression. What if the condemnatory and complied 
churches exercised the moral gumption to galvanize a collective to engage the fight for liberation 
like the courageous acts of poor Black mothers who go to great lengths to ensure their children 
have food and their families can meet their basic needs? What if this collective were led or 
informed by women who were system-impacted in conjunction with the church and community? 

According to a womanist theo-ethic, the courageous church no longer relies on retributive 
theologies, such as sin and sacrifice, to punish people for not confonning to dogma and 
doctrines. The courageous church accepts that poor Black mothers deserve more than survival 
and work to amass political power to make structural change so that poor Black mothers can 
ultimately flourish. The courageous church not only shows compassion and care or imagine 
change but implements and acts by identifying public policies and transfonnative justice 
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strategies that will undermine the carceral state and promote communal flourishing according to 
generative democratic ideals. As I have shown in chapter two, however, the state of the complicit 
church is far removed from embodying the ideals of the courageous church. Complicit churches 
can no longer afford to play safe on the sidelines doing church as usual imposing rules to punish 
others for non-conforming or for adhering to alternative rules of engagement to make a way out 
of no way. Beyond liturgy and religiosity, in between Bible study and Sunday service are real 
lives and real women struggling in real wildernesses. 

Thus, I introduce Demetrus Coonrod, a poor Black mother who exemplifies courage to 
make an illegal way out of no way to survive and provide for her family. Bom in 1974, as one of 
four children of a nurse and a military veteran, Coonrod grew up in a poor and predominately 
Black neighborhood in Chattanooga, Tennessee. She explains that poverty and drugs ravished 
her life: "My family, a lot of them, have been in and out of jail. My parents got hooked on crack 
cocaine. We were on an impoverished trail. And every community we moved to was the same 
thing: No guidance." 168 She continues, "The kids were basically left to rule themselves, and that 
led to a path of promiscuous behaviors, mischievous activity and getting involved with the 
wrong kind of people." 169 In addition, Coonrod struggled to make ends meet when the economy 
shifted, foundries closed, the job market dried up, and drugs ravaged her community. 

In September 2003, the economic challenges worsened. Welfare checks and food stamps 
disappeared. Her siblings went to middle school hungry and without clean clothes or shoes. The 
teachers made a list every morning of the children who needed basic necessities. Coonrod 
remembers, "We were on that list every given time it came around." 170 At the age of 12, Coonrod 
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conceived her first baby. Her early pregnancy signals questions about consent and the larger 
tragedy of Black women’s vulnerability. Once Coonrod was able to work to provide for her 
family, she began employment at Pizza Hut. She was now sixteen-years-old, a mother, family 
provider, and making $5.13 an hour. Coonrod brought home leftover pies for her parents, 
siblings and her baby. 

Few family members completed high school, and none before her went to college. 
Coonrod was kicked out of two high schools, but she persevered to get her undergraduate degree. 
In retrospect, she asked, "Can you imagine being a teen mom, trying to stay in school to 
complete high school, raise a kid, and take care of yourself and your siblings because you don't 
have any parents?" 171 Coonrod lost her family to the system due to the incarceration of both 
parents. A few years before her college graduation, the state moved Coonrod and her siblings to 
a foster home. From there, she alternated between a life on the streets, a job as an EKG tech, and 
time in the courts system, struggling to pay off debts, save money and provide for her five 
children. Coonrod confessed, "I was in survival mode.. .and the ultimate result for a lot of people 
is, 'Well I know I can sell drugs because I can make this quick dollar, and then I don't have to 
worry about my kids having shoes and clothes for the moment.' A lot of crime is inspired by 
that." 

An intergenerational cycle of poverty and unfortunate circumstances led to desperate 
choices made in survival mode. Coonrod’s rap sheet included child abuse and neglect charges, 
assault and disorderly conduct and theft, and the conspiracy to commit anned robbery conviction 
in federal court. The final straw was just before her 30th birthday, when Coonrod was sentenced 
to seven years for conspiracy to commit armed robberies and sent to Tallahassee, Fla. While in 
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prison in Florida, Coonrod was sexually assaulted by a corrections officer who was convicted 
after multiple women testified against him in court. As a result of her testimony, a judge shaved 
21 months off her sentence. Upon release, Coonrod encountered homelessness, exorbitant debt 
including owing $12,000 in court fees. She reentered society at lower than rock-bottom. As a 
returning citizen with a felony conviction, she could no longer serve on a jury, own a firearm, 
run for public office or serve in the military. 172 Despite these social barriers, however, Coonrod 
developed an inner conviction to circumvent survival mode and recast her agency toward public 
action that would challenge the systems perpetuating the conditions that caused her extreme 
hardship. Coonrod decided to run for elected office. 

Coonrod’s decision to enter politics with a felony conviction presented many challenges. 
Although rare, she discovered that a person with a felony status can petition the judge to have 
their voting rights restored after completing their sentence. A major challenge to getting her 
rights restored was paying off the debt she accrued in the criminal justice system. According to 
some attorneys, “A person typically owes money to the court after a criminal case. But it can 
take years to pay back as they juggle food, rent, child care and collectors, who have the power to 
revoke their driver's license if they fail to make any payments within a year.” 173 One defense 
attorney in particular reports, "By the time you've been convicted of a felony, often times the last 
thing on your mind is voting... you’re thinking about housing, food, a job. Those considerations 
come first. It's difficult, it's hard. The first thought process is pure survival." 174 

Coonrod, still struggling to get out of survival mode, paid the costs associated with her 
felony conviction, but she still owed approximately $2,900 to Hamilton County's Sessions and 
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Criminal Court. In describing her situation and what it meant for other people living in abject 
poverty, she says "It has a negative impact, because it just keeps people in that impoverished 
condition, that cycle. And if you don't pay, you go to jail, or they take your license. So now you 
can’t drive, can’t get to work, and aren't heard. It's a domino effect that causes you to spiral down 
into a Black hole. And a lot of people just say, 'You know what? Forget it.' Because that's better 
than trying to beat the odds." 175 Coonrod’s experience with the domino effect of 
intergenerational poverty and cycles of criminality is consistent with reports which indicates that 
people living in poverty are more likely to end up in a criminal justice system. 176 In the end, 
Coonrod admits that her “criminal record was bom out of desperation — and compounded by a 
court system that disproportionately affects Black men and women, according to records.” 177 

Coonrod’s story exposes everything that is wrong with the U.S. criminal system. It also 
reveals the value of courage to “hold on to life” to prevent succumbing to death-dealing 
circumstances. Coonrod explained that she was in survival mode and mentioned the monumental 
barriers she encountered trying to provide for herself and her family. She struggled to afford 
food, pay rent and buy clothes to meet her deficiency needs. Her survival revealed structural 
injustices and misfortunes, such as earning below the poverty level, economic recession, closed 
industries, unemployment, exorbitant debt, inadequate parental and child support, sexual assault, 
drug-addicted parents, intergenerational incarceration, voter disenfranchisement, criminalization 
of poverty and a felony conviction. Nevertheless, she persisted with unction to make an illegal 
way out of no way. 
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Coonrod’s survival consisted of selling drugs and other criminalized acts that resulted in 
incarceration. The need to meet her basic needs was so severe and the structural injustices that 
impeded her from providing for her family was so forceful, that she determined her only recourse 
was to break the law to survive. However, she went from survival mode to striving toward self- 
actualization when she aspired to reach her fullest potential and freedom. She was determined 
“to become everything one is capable of becoming.” I view Coonrod’s resolution as signifying of 
the presence of a Divine Creator who from nothing calls forth life and the continual process of 
becoming. Despite significant barriers, Coonrod ran for public office and was elected. In her 
capacity as an elected official, she became a champion of criminal justice refonn to dismantle the 
system that nearly destroyed her so that other Black women and men cannot just survive but self- 
actualize. 

Coonrod’s individual courage to survive and to self-actualize is connected to her 
commitment to liberation and structural change that undermines the carceral state. Hence, the 
stories of Coonrod, Williams-Bolar, McDowell, Shands, Carol and the poor Black mothers they 
represent are the fulcrum for a Liberation Theology of Courageous Change. Their survival 
strategies reveal a set of virtues and a theological commitment that churches can adopt to 
effectively respond with compassion, care and creative possibilities to courageously disrupt 
hegemonic forces and advocate for structural change. 

A Liberation Theology of Courageous Change 

A liberation theology of courageous change uses four virtues (compassion, care, 
creativity and courage) to highlight a communal ethic and abolitionist commitments that 
churches should embrace to advocate for poor Black mothers and undermine the carceral state. 
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These virtues are theologically and ethically grounded. They correct condemnatory church 
teachings (theology) and practices (ethics) by proposing an alternative approach to construct a 
new way to encounter God in the lives of criminalized women. Thus, each virtue is mined from 
the experiences of poor Black mothers and responds to harmful theologies and practices to derive 
a communal ethic that is essential for salvation and liberation. 

The care virtue responds to harmful teachings about surrogacy, sacrifice and survival that 
neglects poor Black mothers who struggle to make an illegal way out of no way. It proposes a 
caring church that meets poor Black mothers in carceral wildernesses to provide resources for 
survival. The creative virtue responds to harmful teachings that use retributive practices, such as 
respectability, to pressure individuals to confonn to hegemonic standards and challenges the 
church to engage in creative resistance that reimagines their teachings and practices in ways that 
point toward a more equitable and just world. The compassion virtue responds to condemnatory 
teachings of sin and sacrifices and proposes a reorientation from punishment to accountability to 
restore, repair and strengthen individuals for communal flourishing. Finally, the consummate 
virtue, courage, leads with action to transform the cowardice of complied churches and 
communities that do nothing, or not enough, to advocate for poor Black mothers. Together, these 
virtues point to liberatory possibilities that instruct churches to radically advocate for poor Black 
mothers flourishing and catalyze courageous change that undermines the carceral state. 
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Summary 


Diagram 5: Summary of Four Community-Based Virtues 



In summary, this chapter mapped four virtues (compassion, care, creativity and courage) 
to respond to the problem of criminalization, incarceration and condemnatory church teachings 
and practices (sin, sacrifice and respectability) that punish poor Black mothers for merely trying 
to survive a system that is stacked up against them. I argued that just as entire ecclesial bodies 
embodied the aforementioned unhelpful theologies, those bodies need to embody these 
communal virtues to overturn oppressive systems that strip away the human and civil rights of 
poor Black mothers. In response to the moral failures of a society that fetishizes criminality and 
the idolatry of the church that worships sacrifice, punishment and respectability, I propose a new 
way of seeing the world and encountering God. By using an abolitionist lens and a womanist 
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theo-ethical approach to reevaluate poor Black mothers’ practical wisdom, we can find moral 
values that are transferrable to a community ethic that is needed to dismantle the carceral state. 

There is a familiar saying: “the person closest to the problem, is closest to the solution.” 
Accordingly, a womanist theo-ethical approach recognizes that lawbreaking reflects structural 
injustices (the problem) that poor Black mothers agentic survival practices reveal communal 
virtues that point to liberation (the solution). The problem, I suggest, is not entirely the people 
but wholly the policies and punitive practices that make survival a crime. Hence, A Liberation 
Theology of Courageous Change responds to the problem of mass punishment and challenges 
the church to embrace a communal ethic that is premised on the moral values of poor Black 
mothers and consonant with a liberative biblical witness to undermine the carceral state and 
promote human flourishing. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A WOMANIST THEO-ETHICAL APPROACH: PUBLIC POLICY AND CRIMINAL 

JUSTICE ADVOCACY 

Introduction 

I began this dissertation, in chapter one, stating the problem of the twenty-first century is 
the problem of mass punishment that disproportionately targets poor Black mothers for merely 
trying to survive against interlocking systems of oppression. In chapter two, I exposed a peculiar 
overlap that extended carcerality as a social problem to an ecclesial crisis confronting churches 
that use condemnatory teachings and practices to punish poor Black mothers who transgress 
boundaries of respectability. In chapter three, I responded to the problem of church and society’s 
punitive philosophies by constructing a Liberation Theology of Courageous Change that centers 
the life and ministry of Jesus who, in close proximity and solidarity with criminalized 
individuals, meets poor Black mothers in carceral wildernesses to provide resources for survival. 
Against death-dealing social conditions fraught by punishment, criminality and oppression, poor 
Black mothers become liberative agents by embodying an alternative ethical system that consists 
of four virtues (care, creativity, compassion and courage) that are instructive of communal values 
to undennine the carceral state and promote human flourishing. 

In this final chapter, the remaining task is to complete a womanist theo-ethical approach 
by advancing from theory to praxis. This chapter’s focus is on public policy and criminal justice 
advocacy solutions that churches can use to eliminate the problem of mass punishment. I provide 
the how by giving churches a tangible tool and recommendations to move from condemnatory 
teachings that are complied with carceral logic to alternative theologies and practices that 
promote liberation and communal flourishing. I construct a 2x2 quadrant called “Four 
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Churches,” which is a typology to help churches locate their ecclesial teachings and practices by 
moving from the punitive “Complicit” and “Condemnation” to the desired “Courage” and 
“Change” quadrants. I propose public policies and transformative justice strategies that emerge 
from the lived realities of poor Black mothers’ struggles to survive carceral wildernesses of 
criminalization, impoverished conditions and systemic injustices. Hence, the ideal church that 
embraces these policy recommendations and transformative justice strategies can effectively 
advocate for poor Black mothers and make structural change to undermine the carceral state. 

This final chapter forges a way forward to advance criminological and religious 
discourse, expand womanist studies, and help churches to redress harmful teachings and 
practices in an age of mass incarceration. A womanist theo-ethical approach also centers poor 
Black mothers and provides tools for the courageous change church to become transformative 
catalysts to repair, restore and strengthen communities imbued with democratic ideals that 
promote poor Black mothers’ flourishing. 

“Four Churches” Typology: Assessment Tool 

The Four Churches 2x2 typology is an assessment tool that presents four types of 
churches based on their teachings and practices: condemnation, complicity, courage and change. 
The goal of this typology is for churches to assess their location and move from the left 
quadrants of condemnation and complicity to the right quadrants of courage and change. As seen 
in the diagram, the arrows show a forward movement that signifies the direction of progress and 
the forward thrust of change. As a tool, churches can use the typology to ask: “where are we?” 
when considering their role in reproducing carceral responses that are harmful for Black women. 
The effectiveness of each quadrant is infonned by restorative responses that are more or less 
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punitive or more or less focused on accountability. The best-case position for churches is the 
upper right quadrant where the impact of ecclesial responses emphasize strong accountability. 
The worst-case position is the upper left quadrant where the impact of ecclesial responses 
indicate strong punishment. 

The horizontal dimension shows the responses that are possible when punishment and 
accountability is either strong or weak. The vertical dimension represents the impact each church 
has when responding to the experiences of Black women generally, and poor Black mothers 
particularly. This means, in accordance with the goal to move from left to right in the quadrants, 
the horizontal and vertical dimensions emphasize the church’s responses to poor Black mothers’ 
agentic survival practices. The ideal response is to eschew punishment and pursue accountable 
alternatives that are aimed at repairing harms, restoring relationships and strengthening 
communities. The teleological end is to make a strong impact using the goal of accountability to 
pursue courageous solutions that invoke liberative change. 

The strength of this typology is its practical utility for churches to evaluate their teachings 
and practices among the four quadrants. Based on this initial assessment and evaluation, 
churches can refer to the quadrants as a resource for recommended policies and transformative 
justice strategies to advocate for poor Black mothers with restorative responses. Two additional 
strengths of this typology are that the quadrants are not linear and they are mutable. Churches are 
not required to sequentially go from one quadrant to another in a single order. In addition, the 
quadrants dynamically reflect the reality of ebbs and flows of everyday struggles, which means 
church responses may change according to diverse issues. For example, on a case by case basis 
some churches may present as condemnatory on some issues but courageous on others. For this 
reason, it is important for churches to practice intentionality to stay in the teleological Change 
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quadrant because society’s pull is toward condemnatory and complied practices that can conflict 
with or compromise lasting transformative change as the ultimate goal of the Church. 

There are also two significant shortcomings to the quadrants. Firstly, the metrics 
“weaker” and “stronger” are not precise tools to pinpoint exactly how weak or how strong the 
impact is for church responses. Secondly, the four typologies may not neatly conform to a 
church’s profile and thereby fail to accurately capture its locale or identity. Churches may 
transcend the boundaries of the quadrants, reflect an amalgamation of its components (e.g. a 
church may simultaneously identify with the condemnation and complicity quadrants but also an 
item from the courage quadrant) or identify with an unlisted attribute that the quadrants do not 
capture. In these cases, a church may feel pressured to compromise its true essence by forcing a 
fit that does not aptly reflect the complexities and multi-layers of its teachings and practices. 
Overall, while not an exact science or perfect tool, the Four Churches typology is intended to 
help ecclesial bodies to assess their teachings and practices, reflect on their positionality and 
devise strategies to move to the teleological change quadrant. As a result, churches can make a 
strong impact that emphasizes alternatives to retributive responses and stresses accountability to 
advocate for sustainable change and the flourishing of poor Black mothers in a more just and 
equitable society. 
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Impact 


Diagram 6: The Four Churches 
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The first quadrant, Condemnation (upper left), captures the ways in which churches use 
retributive ecclesial teachings to condemn poor Black mothers for their agentic survival 
practices. This church subscribes to harmful theologies of sin, surrogacy and sacrifice that mirror 
carceral logic. Interpretations of individual sin are used to justify the punishment of poor Black 
mothers who deviate from societal norms and push the boundaries of respectability. Violent 
interpretations of atonement theologies justify the surrogacy and scapegoating of poor Black 
mothers as nurturers who sacrifice to provide for others at the risk of their own families and 
against interlocking oppressions. The condemnatory church supports these retributive teachings 
and practices with scriptures, sermons and liturgies that glorify the cross, death, and suffering. 

Ethically, the condemnatory church does not find moral value in poor Black mothers’ 
agentic survival practices when making an illegal way out of no way or when living an ethics 
under oppression. Rather, this church fosters a punitive culture that castigates individuals for 
their own impoverished conditions and without any concern for the interlocking oppressions that 
are the source of their suffering. Politically, the condemnatory church reinforces a hegemonic 
imagination in accordance with dominant values that malign poor Black mothers with 
disparaging stereotypes and negative appraisals that support punitive policies and social 
consequences for deviating from societal nonns. 

As a result, religiously adjacent poor Black mothers who push the boundaries of 
respectability are double burdened by condemnatory churches that are complied with the carceral 
state. Hence, churches in the condemnation quadrant reproduce carceral logic by a lack of care, 
compassion, creativity and courage to disavow hannful theologies and to center poor Black 
mothers as the subjects of human dignity and liberation. 
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The second quadrant (lower left), Complicity, closely parallels the first. It describes 
churches’ silence about Black women’s criminalization and inactivity toward challenging 
structural injustices that impede Black women’s thriving. Complicit church culture is best 
described as “doing church as usual” because of a spiritual stasis that evades political 
engagement. This church disregards poor Black mothers’ unique experiences with carcerality or 
interlocking systems of oppression. The complicit church leads high-worship with high 
theologies that are disconnected from the daily strivings of the dispossessed and do nothing to 
alter poor Black mothers’ reality with liberative interventions to make structural change. In some 
cases, the churches in this quadrant are maliciously complicit, but in other cases they are tacit 
bystanders. These churches do not always know the depths of their complicity or have access to 
the resources and trainings to use liberative theologies that invoke structural change. Some 
churches are located in this quadrant by design and others by default. In both cases, the complicit 
church is a threat to Black women’s liberation and wholeness. 

The third quadrant (upper right), Courage, focuses on the audaciousness and shouted 
braveness of churches that disrupt spiritual stasis, redress hegemonic theologies and terminate 
retributive practices with moral gumption to make transfonnative change. Churches in this 
quadrant support generative ecclesial teachings and strategies that advocate for Black women’s 
wholeness. Just as Jesus did with Hagar, the courageous church meets poor Black mothers in 
America’s carceral wildernesses to provide access to resources for survival and flourishing. 
Theologies emphasize Jesus’s life and ministry as in close proximity to individuals who possess 
a criminal element. In practice, the courageous church does not judge or condemn poor Black 
mothers who practice an alternative ethic when living under oppression but rather confronts the 
systemic injustices that are the source of their suffering. Thus, churches exercise courage by 
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acting in solidarity with system-impacted poor Black mothers and their families to confront 
oppressive systems that diminish quality of life. 

The fourth quadrant (lower right), Change, signifies the teleological goal of social 
justice-oriented Black churches that are committed to not only transformative justice strategies 
but also public policies to make radical social change. This church is at the nexus of courage and 
strategic action. The change church forges deep solidarity with poor Black mothers in carceral 
wildernesses to actively disrupt interlocking systems of oppression with transformative 
theological practices and political engagement. Churches in this quadrant emphasize Jesus’s life 
and ministry that models presence, provision and participation in the salvation and liberation of 
criminalized poor Black mothers. This quadrant represents the fulfillment of the four virtues in a 
Liberation Theology of Courageous Change and the application of a womanist-theo ethical 
approach which becomes instructive of communal values to advocate for poor Black mothers 
and undermine the carceral state. This consummate church uses abolitionist ideals to disentangle 
punishment from accountability to repair harms, restore individuals and strengthen communities 
so that poor Black mothers can experience the salvific benefits of quality of life in a more just 
and equitable society without carceral consequences. 

In the ensuing analysis, I present non-church and church-based ministries led by religious 
leaders who exemplify courageous and transfonnative advocacy for criminalized poor Black 
mothers. Chapter two provided a detailed examination of complied and condemnatory church 
teachings and practices. Thus, this final chapter is forward-looking and focuses on aspirational 
solutions that are located in the courage and change quadrants. These examples show the range 
of possibilities for churches that embrace a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and 
criminal justice advocacy across geography, denomination, ecclesial boundary, size, gender and 
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generation. The highlighted faith-comminutes are not without critique or limitation. In the final 
analysis, I present my vision for an ideal church paired with public policy recommendations that 
respond to the twenty-first century problem of mass punishment and propose a pathway beyond 
carceral wildernesses to the greener pastures of human flourishing. 

Examples of Church Ministries Committed to Criminal Justice Advocacy 

I provide two examples of churches that are doing liberatory work with ministries that 
advocate for individuals who are system-impacted. In the first example, I highlight Rev. Annie 
Bovian, who served as the Executive Director of the Women’s Advocacy Ministry (WAM) in 
New York City for twenty-three years. Bovian is an ordained United Church of Christ minister 
who first introduced me to prison advocacy at the intersections of faith and justice during a 
seminary field placement internship. Therefore, I select Rev. Bovian as an exemplar because I 
have worked for her at WAM, which affords me a vested interest, acute purview and access to 
her leadership with criminal justice advocacy. 

In the second example, I present Rev. Dr. Raphael Warnock, the Senior Pastor of 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta since 2005. Warnock is also currently running for U.S. 
Senate with the endorsements of presidents Barack Obama, Jimmy Carter and other notable 
dignitaries. I select Ebenezer Baptist Church because it aligns with the goals of a liberative 
gospel that emphasizes deep solidarity with the least of these among us, notwithstanding 
individuals who are criminalized by the carceral state. Also, Warnock, like myself, has a brother 
who was system-impacted and is now a returning citizen. Both examples, Bovian and Warnock, 
help to point toward a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice 
advocacy. 
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The Women’s Advocate Ministry 

WAM is a Harlem based non-profit organization tasked with providing outreach, crisis 


intervention, referrals and supportive services to women and families affected by incarceration. 
Bovian, advocated for women at Bedford Hills maximum correctional facility and the Rose M. 
Singer women’s correctional facility on Rikers Island in New York. Bovian developed 
relationships with the women through visitation, phone calls, letters, while supplying 
commissaries, court advocacy, family reunification and building trust so that the women knew 
they always had a life-line for support and resources. Bovian was known by the women to 
remain ready and available at all times to help in any way possible. As a result of her courageous 
presence, provision and participation in the lives of women on the inside and the support of their 
families on the outside, Bovian made a tremendous impact on women, many of whom had life 
sentences. As an ordained Christian minister, she expressed that her advocacy was guided by the 
gospel message in Matthew 25 to visit the imprisoned and to serve the least of these. This 
scripture reference is emphasized in a Liberation Theology of Courageous Change that implores 
the Church to follow Jesus’ model of acting in solidarity with individuals who possessed a 
criminal element. 

Bovian, a Black single-mother, boldly met women, many of whom were also mothers, in 
carceral wildernesses and advocated for their human dignity and survival against the bestial 
conditions of prison. In a phone interview I conducted on September 12, 2020, 178 Bovian 
indicated that she was instrumental in advocating for pregnant mothers who were shackled while 
giving birth, after delivery and during recovery. 179 Because of her relationship with the women at 


178 Rev. Annie Bovian, telephone conversation with author, September 12, 2020. 

179 Nina Siegal, “Inmates Again Shackled During Birth, Critics Say,” The New York Times , April 11, 1999, sec. New 
York, https://www.nytimes.eom/1999/04/l 1/nyregion/inmates-again-shackled-during-birth-critics-say.html. 
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Rikers, the pregnant mothers confided in Bovian about their shackling. Bovian merited their 
grievance and proceeded to interview other women who shared similar experiences with 
shackling while giving birth at Rikers. In uncovering their horrific experiences and amplifying 
their voices, Bovian’s interviews were cited in an Amnesty International report, titled “Not My 
Sentence: Violations of the Human Rights of Women in Custody, ” which was a part of a larger 
global campaign against human rights abuses in America. 180 The report focused on women who 
were accused of or convicted for breaking the law. Bovian’s intervention, along with other 
advocates, helped to influence policies and change laws. In 2009, approximately ten years later, 
New York State Governor David Patterson legislated the Anti-Shackling Bill prohibiting 
shackling during labor, delivery and recovery. 181 

Bovian pioneered a holistic approach to criminal justice advocacy that was radical for the 
late 1990’s and early 2000’s. In addition to engaging the church, innovating transformative 
justice strategies and impacting policies, she also supported women on the inside, their families 
on the outside and provided resources for returning citizens to successfully reintegrate into 
society. On the inside, Bovian organized visits, hosted baby-showers, supplied commissaries, 
trained faith advocates as mentors, coordinated pen-pals and arranged an annual Christmas card 
drive. On the outside, Bovian, with a partial legal education, acted as a court advocate to help 
hold public defenders accountable when representing women’s cases. In addition, she hosted 
tutoring for children of women who were incarcerated. Bovian arranged for trailer visits for 
children to have an extended stay (e.g. two days) with their parents and paid for food so children 

180 “USA: ‘Not Part ofMy Sentence’: Violations ofThe Human Rights of Women in Custody,” Amnesty 
International USA, March 26, 2011, https://www.amnestyusa.org/reports/usa-not-part-of-my-sentence-violations-of- 
the-human-rights-of-women-in-custody/. 

181 “6 Years Ago, New York Banned the Shackling of Pregnant Inmates. So Why Are These Women Still Being 
Restrained? - Mother Jones,” accessed September 12, 2020, https://www.motherjones.com/politics/2015/10/new- 
york-shackling-pregnant-inmates/. 
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did not have to eat the often malnutritional food provided by prisons. Upon returning to society, 
Bovian helped with family reunification and employed women she supported in prison to work 
in her office performing clerical work. Thus, Bovian modeled a holistic approach according to a 
communal ethic that kept families together and helped returning citizens to positively contribute 
to society. 

Her courageous and visionary advocacy did not preclude risks. Bovian intentionally did 
not accept city, state or federal funding to maintain her independence and integrity as an 
advocacy organization charged with exposing the indignities and immoralities of the criminal 
system. She received modest funding from the New York Women’s foundation, the Sister 
Fund, 182 according to a relationship fonned with celebrity actress Helen Hunt and the Daphne 
Foundation 183 under the supervision of Walt Disney heiress and daughter Abigail Disney. WAM 
also received denominational support from the United Methodist and United Church of Christ 
Church as well as Marble Collegiate reformed church in New York City. Though Bovian was 
able to maintain her independence from governmental funding, she did not evade bureaucratic 
threats or fiscal consequences. Bovian’s license was threatened because revealed interviews of 
women for the Amnesty report. She lost funding when unwilling to compromise the 
organization’s integrity and authentic grassroots advocacy that prioritized the care and human 
dignity of women on the inside. Bovian attempted to carry the organization by supporting it with 
her personal funds. In the end, this trailblazing, independent, credible, compassionate, creative, 
caring and courageous organization dissolved in the year 2013. 


182 “HLH Family Foundation,” HLH Family Foundation, accessed September 15, 2020, 
https://hlhfamilyfoundation.org. 

183 “Daphne Foundation: Empowering NYC Communities,” Daphne Foundation: Empowering NYC Communities, 
accessed September 15, 2020, https://www.daphnefoundation.org. 
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Still, WAM exemplifies courage and models a womanist theo-ethical approach. Bovian 
did not shame anyone for their survival strategies, and some of the women she represented were 
a part of criminal cases that were graphic and gruesome. As an ethical practice and theological 
exercise, Bovian provided presence, provision and participation in the depts of women’s darkest 
valleys. When they arrived at greener pastures, she was also there to help returning citizens to 
achieve quality of life. Hence, I feature Bovian and the courageous work she perfonned to 
advocate for women as the Executive Director of WAM. Churches can learn from this model of 
shouted courage and visionary leadership to advocate for poor Black mothers who are system- 
impacted. 

Below, I highlight transfonnative justice strategies that are inspired by WAM and that 
churches can also adapt to act courageously with their congregations on the behalf of women on 
the inside: 

Baby Shower 

This program consists of gathering the community, churches and other supporters to 
donate new baby clothes, toys, books, hygiene products and other essentials for newborns from 0 
to 24 months. After collecting items, volunteers gather to sort, package and organize gifts. Then 
conveners can organize a baby dedication event, which consists of a community gathering where 
family members and others can come together around food, music, and festivities to 
acknowledge the humanity of the pregnant women who are incarcerated, celebrate the 
worthiness of new life and provide resources to meet essential needs. The Director of the nursery 
at the correctional facility is also invited and encouraged to take the gifts back to the women on 
the inside or to arrange for the correctional facility to properly store the gifts if transferred by the 
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church. Finally, the gifts are distributed to the women and some items are given to the family. 
This is a creative way to meet mothers in carceral wildernesses with a communal ethic of care, 
compassion, creativity and courage. 

Christmas Cards Exchange and Pen-Pals 

This easy-to-do activity makes a major impact in the lives of incarcerated women and 
their loved ones. Every day in prison is difficult, but holidays can be especially hard. During 
visitation, a church volunteer can solicit a list of women who want to participate in a pen-pal 
program and/or Christmas card exchange. Women are matched with pen-pals and volunteers 
write personal notes in Christmas cards for mass mailing. This cathartic and compassionate 
gesture humanizes experiences on the inside and maintains connections with loved ones, as it did 
for me when my brother sent a Christmas card from prison. Similarly, women can feel supported 
and have the added assurance that they are not forgotten or alone. 

Family Reunification 

This initiative requires a trusting relationship between the advocate and the women who 
are incarcerated. Women on the inside have to trust giving out information about their family 
without fear of retaliation. The church can contact the correctional facility to inquire about 
family visitation (i.e. trailer visit for kids to stay with parents for an extended stay, the 
appropriate day to visit which is sometimes coordinated by systems such as an inmate’s last 
name). The church should also maintain a relationship with women so that they are informed of 
requests to reunite with estranged family members. For example, Bovian helped a woman on the 
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inside reunify with her estranged daughter by calling the Anny where her daughter was enlisted. 
This detennination to ensure family reunification is a grand act of courage and care. 

Youth Mentorship and Tutoring 

The church can organize church volunteers to mentor the children of women who are 
incarcerated on select days of the week after school hours. The church should conduct 
background checks and vet volunteers for safety measures. In addition, the church should survey 
potential mentors to mine and match their areas of expertise and interest with the mentoring 
needs and aspirations of the youth. The Church should send waivers home to get family 
permission for children to participate in the mentorship program during school days after hours. 
The church may want to consider guidelines, such as all visits between mentors and youth must 
happen on church property and with supervision. Alternatively, the church can outsource and 
partner with a mentorship program (e.g. Big Brothers Big Sisters) that serves children my 
providing mentoring relationships. 184 Churches may also consider establishing a Community 
Development Corporation to raise funds to build schools and other educational initiatives to 
invest in the community and cultivate the next generation. 

Volunteer Training 

The Church can ensure that congregants who express interest in volunteering receive 
proper training. Churches can coordinate with correctional facilities who may have a faith-based 
program dedicated to training faith leaders. Training is sometimes a mandate that correction 
facilities require by providing their own program to prepare clergy, ministers and faith leaders 

184 “About Us,” Big Brothers Big Sisters of America - Youth Mentoring, Accessed September 12, 2020, 
https://www.bbbs.org/about-us/. 
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for prison ministry or faith-based visitation. For Church-led trainings, there should be an added 
emphasis to help congregations unlearn retributive responses and to challenge thinking around 
sin and punishment before visiting with women on the inside. 

Care Packages, Commissaries and Contributions 

The Church can coordinate care packages and contribute to commissaries by donating 
essential items including personal hygiene products, clothing, food and calling cards to send to 
women who are incarcerated. It is imperative that the church adheres to the facility’s contraband 
guidelines and ensure that all items comply with the rules. Correctional facilities are very 
particular about the items they allow to transfer on their premise. The church should know that 
free or affordable access to quality menstrual products is a controversial issue that has garnered 
legislative interventions from United Nations, State Senators and Congress. 185 In addition to 
commissary and care packages, the church can also make financial contributions such as 
donating a portion of tithes and offerings to commissaries and bailout funds. Churches can also 
partner with organizations such as Prison Fellowship to implement an “Angel Trees” Christmas 
gift program to support children of parents who are incarcerated. According to the Prison 
Fellowship, “one in 28 children in the U.S. has a mom or dad behind bars—equal to one child in 
every classroom.” 186 Thus, this form of advocacy can confirm caring and supportive 
relationships that affirm human dignity. 


185 “I Was a Prisoner. Access to Menstrual Products Isn’t a Luxury. It’s a Basic Human Right | Opinion,” 
Newsweek, March 26, 2019, https://www.newsweek.com/prison-menstruation-sanitary-products-human-rights- 
1375695. 

186 “Angel Tree,” Prison Fellowship (blog), accessed September 13, 2020, 
https://www.prisonfellowship.org/about/angel-tree/. 
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Book Drive 


Churches can collect books to send to persons who are incarcerated and their children. 
Churches can also partner with organization such as “The Prison Library Project,” 187 “The 
Women’s Prison Book Project” 188 and similar organizations. 

Reentry 

Reentry is a leading topic in criminal justice reform. Churches can help returning citizens 
to successfully reintegrate into society to become productive citizens by helping to provide 
access to resources such as housing (transitional and permanent), employment, education, 
training, identification (e.g. state issued identification or driver’s license) and other social 
services. Churches can also help returning citizens with mock-interviews, resume development, 
provide professional interview and/or employment attire through organization such as “Dress for 
Success,” as well as hire individuals upon release from prison. 189 Churches can find national and 
local re-entry programs, resources and partnerships such as Susan Barton’s “A New Way of 
Life” program in Southern California. 190 Additional reentry resources are. The National Reentry 
Resource Center 191 and the Reentry Educational Toolkit. 192 The goal is for churches to meet 
women in carceral wildernesses and help them to find greener pastures with resources to 
eliminate recidivism with opportunities to self-actualize. 


187 “Prison Library Project - Claremont Forum,” accessed October 16, 2020, http://www.claremontforum.org/prison- 
library-project/. 

188 “About,” Women’s Prison Book Project (blog), April 19, 2015, https://wpbp.org/about/. 

189 “Worldwide | Dress for Success,” accessed October 16, 2020, https://dressforsuccess.org/. 

190 “Http://Anewwayoflife.Org/,” accessed October 16, 2020, http://anewwayoflife.org/. 

191 “National Reentry Resource Center | Collaborative Approaches to Public Safety,” accessed October 16, 2020, 
https://nationalreentryresourcecenter.org/. 

192 “Tools,” accessed October 16, 2020, https://learner.lincs.ed.gov/reentryed/tools. 
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Data Collection and Policy Analysis 


Churches can access reports to learn more about criminal justice and political 
engagement such as surveying Christian perceptions on incarceration and justice reform. 193 The 
Center for Church and Prisons, Inc. is also a great resource to access recent trends, policy 
initiatives, conferences and other data. 194 Churches can learn what other faith-communities 
across denominations and religious affiliations are doing that are adaptable in their own 
congregations. For example, the following churches readily provide resources regarding criminal 
justice advocacy including (but not limited to): the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 195 the 
Catholic Church, 196 the Episcopal Church, 197 the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 198 the 
National Baptist Convention, 199 the United Church of Christ 200 and the United Methodist 
Church. 201 


Worship resources and criminal justice reform 

Churches can commit portions of their Sunday worship service to the intersections of 
faith and criminal justice reform (transformative justice strategies, public policy actions, social 


193 “Prison-Fellowship-Christian-Barna-Polling-Results-2019,” Prison Fellowship (blog), accessed October 16, 
2020, https://www.prisonfellowship.org/resoiirces/justice-reform-resoiirces/prison-fellowship-christian-bama- 
polling-results-2019/. 

194 “Women - The Center for Church and Prison, Inc.,” accessed October 16, 2020, 
https://churchandprison.org/women/. 

195 “JusticeCon Videos,” accessed October 17, 2020, https://allencathedral.org/justiceconreplay/. 

196 “Responsibility, Rehabilitation, and Restoration: A Catholic Perspective on Crime and Criminal Justice | 
USCCB,” accessed October 16, 2020, https://www.usccb.org/resources/responsibility-rehabilitation-and-restoration- 
catholic-perspective-crime-and-criminal. 

197 “Policy Advocacy on Criminal Justice | The Archives of the Episcopal Church,” accessed October 16, 2020, 
https://www.episcopalarchives.org/criminal-justice. 

198 “Criminal Justice,” ELCA.org, accessed October 17, 2020, http://www.elca.org/Faith/Faith and Society/Social 
Statements/Criminal Justice. 

199 “Criminal Justice Commission,” National Baptist Convention, USA Inc., accessed October 17, 2020, 
https://www.nationalbaptist.com/departments/ministries-commissions/criminal-justice-commission. 

200 “Criminal Justice,” United Church of Christ, accessed October 16, 2020, https://www.ucc.org/justice_criminal- 
justice. 

201 “Criminal Justice Reform,” GBCS, accessed October 16, 2020, https://www.umcjustice.org/what-we-care- 
about/civil-and-human-rights/criminal-justice-reform. 
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justice, political awareness) through liturgy, scripture readings, sermons, announcements and 
other aspects of church life. Churches can lead focused bible studies, host an annual conference 
and reading groups. 

Scriptural sources could reference Matthew 25 (visiting the imprisoned and serving the 
least of these), Luke 4:18-21 (setting the captives free), Hagar 16 and 21 (meeting women in 
carceral wildernesses to provide resources for survival), Hebrews 13:3 (solidarity and co- 
suffering by remembering those in prison as if we were in prison together), Isaiah 58 (repairers 
of the breach), Micah 6:8 (to do justice), Acts 16 (Paul and Silas escape imprisoned), and Acts 
12 (Peter escapes prison). 

In addition, The United Methodist Church provides resources on how to find theological 
language and meaning that relates to the criminal system. 202 The Ending Mass Incarceration 
initiative helps churches to preach, teach and act within their worship spaces to promote criminal 
justice reform. 203 The Prison Fellowship offers a toolkit that suggests liturgical sources to 
coordinate an entire worship service around criminal justice reform completed with sermon 
notes, small group discussion guide, coloring pages for youth, social media campaigns and 
Sunday bulletin preparation. 204 

Here concludes suggestions for transformative justice strategies and resources the 
courageous church can use to embrace a womanist theo-ethical approach and advocate for poor 
Black mothers. Note, churches of any size or budget could implement many of these programs. 
WAM was a one-woman shop in a small office in a United Methodist church in the middle of 

202 Ibid. 

203 “Home,” Preach Teach Act Campaign, accessed October 16, 2020, http://ptacampaign.odyssey-impact.org/. 

204 “Second Chance Sunday Toolkit - Prison Fellowship,” accessed October 16, 2020, 
https://www.prisonfellowship.org/resources/toolkits/second-chance-sunday/. 
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public housing in Harlem. Its location symbolically represents the positionality of a courageous 
church—in the trenches amid those who are system-impacted, suffering impoverished 
wildernesses and trying to make a way out of no way to survive. Likewise, WAM’s holistic 
model and resources can help churches to wade in the wilderness with compassionate, caring and 
creative strategies that help criminalized and fonnerly incarcerated women to meet needs that are 
essential for survival and human dignity. In the next section, I present the second example of a 
church that is committed to advocacy work to undennine the carceral state. 

Ebenezer Baptist Church 

Ebenezer Baptist Church was founded in 1886 and is known as the “Freedom Church.” It 
was the spiritual home of Martin Luther King, Jr., and his father and grandfather served as 
longtime pastors. Paramount to Ebenezer Church’s commitment to criminal justice advocacy is 
the End Mass Incarceration Initiative (EMI). EMI focuses on catalyzing faith-based responses to 
the issue of mass incarceration. The EMI website states, “Our vision is for multifaith 
communities to exercise and amplify their calls for eliminating mass incarceration in a dedicated, 
savvy, and impactful manner.” 205 Warnock and the multifaith leaders of the End Mass 
Incarceration (EMI) initiatives have committed to filling the gap between criminal justice refonn 
and theological responses. This is to say, according to EMI “...religious communities have yet 
to speak in a clear and coherent theological voice about the systems that perpetuate mass 
incarceration.” 206 In response to the lack of theological responses to the problem of mass 
incarceration, EMI is committed to the idea that, “faith communities can play a critical role in 


205 “Ending Mass Incarceration | Faith Communities Working to Transform Justice,” accessed September 13, 2020, 
https://emi.odyssey-impact.org/. 

206 Ibid. 
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organizing an effective moral witness against the laws, policies, and policing practices that 
contribute to the continuing evolution of mass incarceration.” 207 Thus, Warnock has initiated a 
communal effort toward bridge-building across theological, political, and ideological differences 
to work together to end mass incarceration. 

According to the EMI website, the three main foci are congregational engagement, 
narrative change and public policy education. Congregational Engagement consist of convening, 
training and equipping leaders of faith with moral courage to commit to praxis-driven solutions 
to end mass incarceration. Using the Faith Toolkit, religious leaders and laity will work together 
with secular partners to identify strategies to undermine the carceral state. For example, “Topics 
include the “sealing” or “erasing” of a legal record of an arrest or criminal conviction, known as 
an expungement; “bail outs” that highlight the unfairness of the cash bail system; and promotion 
of restorative justice practices.” 208 The Ending Mass Incarceration initiative will also dispatch a 
team to travel to churches to help with implementing the transformative strategies highlighted in 
the Faith Toolkit. This focus is useful to a womanist theo-ethical approach which stresses the 
importance of identifying strategies and public policies to undennine the carceral state and 
promote human flourishing. 

The Narrative Change is another component of the three-point plan of EMI Initiative, 
which emphasizes the import of stories and their impact on public perceptions that shape 
policies. In this direction, a critical aspect of EMI Initiative plans is its centering the voices of 
those closest to the problem: system-impacted individuals who experienced carcerality first¬ 
hand. Thus, the EMI Initiative will, (1) conduct research and collect anecdotes around 
compelling stories, (2) create accessible and inclusive theological messages, (3) educate and train 

207 Ibid. 

208 Ibid. 
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leaders of faith and moral courage in using these messages to effect change, and (4) develop and 
implement a story-based strategy rooted in faith, love and inclusion. 209 This component of the 
initiative is useful to a womanist theo-ethical approach, which seeks to challenge criminalization 
that supports disparaging stereotypes and respond with new ways to reconstruct poor Black 
mothers as morally worthy of beneficial policies and salvific possibilities for liberation. 

Public Policy Education focuses on the use of public policies to, “support efforts by 
leaders of faith and moral courage in educating policy makers and shapers at state and federal 
levels.” 210 The EMI Initiative will “convene faith-rooted justice leaders at national and local 
levels to encourage their engagement in public policy education.” 211 Next year’s theme will 
primarily focus on expungements or “clean slates.” Other priorities for Public Policy Education 
include: (1) holding Federal policy briefings via in-person convenings and video calls, (2) 
partnering with existing federal, faith-rooted public policy efforts already underway, and (3) 
supporting new and existing faith-rooted, state-focused policy education efforts. This last leg of 
the tripartite initiative complements the goal of a womanist theo-ethical approach which is to 
propose policy recommendations that the church can integrate with its religious values to 
promote structural change. 

On June 17-19, 2019, Wamock organized and hosted EMI’s first conference, “Let My 
People Go,” held at Ebenezer church. The conference featured the Exonerated Five, scholars, 
activists, practitioners, individuals directly impacted by the system, legal professionals, judges 
and multi-faith communities. 212 According to the End Mass Incarceration website, the 
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Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


212 The Exonerated Five consists of five men who were wrongfully accused of raping a jogger in Central Park in 
New York City. Their high profile case infamously coined them as “The Central Park Five” and known for a page- 
long advertisement that Donald Trump paid for calling for the death penalty of these young men. Since, the 
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conference drew more than 400 registrants representing 27 states. 213 More than 1,000 registrants 
attended the opening session of the conference featuring Raphael Warnock in conversation with 
legal scholar Michelle Alexander, author of New York Times Best Seller The New Jim Crow. 
There are three conference takeaways I want to highlight about Ebenezer’s criminal justice 
advocacy to support: 1) The Freedom Day Bailout, 2) an expungement seminar, and 3) two 
resource guides that help churches to make a public policy impact. 

First, for Father’s Day and Juneteenth, Ebenezer Church established a campaign to bail 
people out of jail. The bailout initiative aimed to help people entrapped by the criminal system 
who were disadvantaged due to economic hardships that prevented them from posting bail. The 
bailing system is a key feature that perpetuates the criminalization of poverty. In an interview 
with the State of Belief, Warnock explains “Wealth-based detention” where “people are held in 
our jails and are no public safety danger. They are simply behind bars because they can’t afford 
to pay the bail.” 214 When an individual is arrested, charged and detained a judge can either send 
them to jail or release them on bail. Assuming they are not a threat to society and post bail, they 
are required to return to court. For individuals who are poor and unable to pay the cash bail, 
however, they forfeit release and remain detained in jail, which can lead to cascading 
consequences. Warnock explains, “poor people get caught up in the system, with fees and fines 


Exonerated Five have seen a resurgence in popularity with Ava Duvernay’s Netflix special, “When They See Us.” 
Note, these young men lived in my Harlem community and three lived in my apartment complex, including one 
young man who was my next-door neighbor, (c.f. http://apps.frontline.org/clinton-trump-keys-to-their- 
characters/pdf/trump-newspaper.pdf ) 

91 T • 

“Ending Mass Incarceration Conference,” Ending Mass Incarceration Conference, accessed January 15, 2020, 
https://www.endingmassincarceration.com . 

214 ‘“Let My People Go!’ Conference to End Mass Incarceration,” State ofBelief (blog), accessed January 15, 2020, 
https://stateofbelief.com/segments/let-mv-people-go-conference-to-end-mass-incarceration/ 
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and then they end up in jail. If they have employment, they end up losing it; if they have 
children, their children end up in trouble. So this is a serious moral issue.” 215 

Warnock instantiated Kalief Browder, a young teenager in NYC accused of stealing a 
backpack. Browder spent two years on Rikers Island waiting for a trial date because he refused a 
plea bargain. Browder maintained his innocence. Plea bargains reveal yet another downside to 
the criminal system that disproportionately targets Black and brown people. While refusing a 
plea and maintaining his innocence, Browder experienced prolonged suffering at Rikers. He 
endured violent abuse, solitary confinement and neglect. Sadly, unable to heal from the trauma 
caused by cruel and unusual punishment, Browder committed suicide. 216 Browder’s case exposes 
many evils with the criminal system. Warnock’s courageous and transformative advocacy 
impactfully responds to the injustices of our legal system and shows the high stakes for churches 
to respond compassionately to dismantle the carceral state. 

Second, Ebenezer organized an expungement seminar. Expungement is the erasure or 
sealing of a legal arrest or conviction. Wamock coaxed state officials, including the mayor, to 
come together and convene in one place for a streamlined process that reduced the completion of 
an individual’s expungement from 120 days to one. Warnock shared that the church “expunged 
over one thousand criminal arrest records so that people would no longer have to check the box 
and say, ‘Yes, I’ve been arrested,’ and therefore not be able to get a job or even apply for an 
apartment.” 217 The impact of this expungement event was extremely strong and demonstrated the 
transfonnative benefit of eschewing retributive responses to pursue compassionate, caring, 
creative and courageous ways to advocate for the community. 

215 “Ebenezer Baptist Advances Criminal Justice Campaign with Holiday Bailout,” SaportaReport, June 7, 2018, 
https://saportareport.com/ebenezer-baptist-advances-criminal-justice-campaign-with-holiday-bailout/. 

216 For more information, see Netflix Documentary The Kalief Browder Story’ co-produced by music mogul Jay Z. 

217 Ibid. 
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At an interfaith/ecumenical prayer service commemorating the 50 th anniversary of Martin 
Luther King’s death, Warnock anecdotally shared in his remarks that he encountered a man at 
the barber shop who attended the conference and thanked Warnock for expunging his record. 

The man shared that for twenty years, he checked a box indicating a past criminal record which 
held him back from gainful employment. Subsequent to his record expungement, the man said he 
now holds a job better than any position he previously held when checking the box. The man 
said, “Quality of life improved.” 218 In addition, he was able to care for his family in ways he was 
unable to do previously because of his conviction. When a family member was losing custody of 
their baby, the man was able to adopt the baby helping the family to avoid the foster care system. 
The man explained that he would not have qualified to adopt the baby with his prior criminal 
conviction. After retelling these stories, Warnock made the point to applause that there were, 
“Two generations saved because of some grace and mercy.” 219 The exchange between Warnock 
and the man whose record was expunged shows the impact of embracing alternatives to 
retribution that endorse communal values that restore, repair and strengthen individuals, families 
and communities. 

After the conference Warnock and his partners created two resource guides that were 
given to participants in both hard copy and electronic form. Participants received a resource kit 
and an expungement toolkit. The resource kit contained multifaith reflections, highlighted key 
criminal justice issues, definitions and resources on how to take action. The actionable resources 
featured suggestions on how to make policy change for voting and bail refonn, how to end 
solitary confinement, support families and children, help incarcerated people and support reentry 

218 “Transcript of Remarks of Rev. Dr. Raphael D. Warnock at the Cathedral of Mary Our Queen - Archdiocese of 
Baltimore,” accessed September 13, 2020, https://www.archbalt.org/transcript-of-remarks-of-rev-dr-raphael-d- 
wamock-at-the-cathedral-of-mary-our-queen/?print=print. 
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and expungement. The expungement kit provided a step-by-step process of how to implement an 
expungement event including: planning, meeting legal requirements, budgeting and fundraising, 
volunteering, logistics, marketing, a timetable and how to translate expungement relief into 
making structural change. 

Together, the bailout seminar, expungement event and dissemination of resource guides 
help churches to find theological language to use religious values as an impetus for social 
progress and courageous political engagement. In an interview with State of Belief, Warnock 
was asked, how did the conference originate. He responded, “I actually think that justice, based 
on my reading of the bible, justice is one of the central themes of the gospel and of the biblical 
witness. So we are always engaged in a variety of justice-making issues at Ebenezer...” 220 
Warnock continued: 

As I look at this issue of mass incarceration, 1 see it as one of the most central moral 
issues in terms of domestic policy facing our nation. It runs directly counter to who we 
say we are, “the land of the free,” is by far the mass incarceration capital of the world. It 
doesn’t have to be this way. It is the result of a terrible set of public policy choices we 
made over the last 40 years which has created a bulging and increasingly privatized 
carceral state that literally crushes poor people, but particularly Black and brown 
bodies. 221 

Warnock shares the view that mass incarceration is a pressing problem of the twenty-first 
century, and that the church has a theological and ethical responsibility to galvanize 
transfonnative response that will dismantle the carceral state. 

Critically, while Ebenezer pioneers a remarkable model to courageously advocate for 
structural change, Warnock primarily focused on helping criminalized Black men. Perhaps this is 
partly because his involvement with criminal justice advocacy is personal. Warnock is 
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transparent about his incarcerated brother who received a life sentence and served over two 
decades in prison for a non-violent crime. Thus, in service of the Four Churches typology, an 
assessment of Warnock’s teachings and practices should redress a male-dominated discourse 
about criminal justice reform with advocacy efforts that also include the experiences of 
criminalized Black women. Hence, while Warnock makes remarkable strides toward affecting 
structural change with his expungement program, bailout initiative and distributed resources at a 
commendable mass incarceration conference, his strategy precludes Black mothers’ plight with 
poverty and criminalization. In response, the next section presents the ideal change church and 
policy recommendations that captures poor Black mothers’ unique struggles with criminalization 
in the U.S. carceral state. 


The Ideal Church: An Abolitionist’s Sanctuary 

I envision walking through the doors of the change church, peering into an abolitionist 
sanctuary at murals painted in vivid colors capturing stories of survival and liberative life-giving 
possibilities that starkly contrast the monochromatic and melancholic hues of prison and death¬ 
dealing circumstances in the carceral state. I imagine hearing loads of joyful laughter because of 
a judgement-free zone where people from all walks of life—the disrespectable and the deviant— 
are embraced regardless of their choices, character or convictions. I smell food cooking to feed 
the community. I can walk to the various rooms for tutoring, learning and advocacy. In one 
room, I can run my lingers through racks of suits and dresses that are available to help returning 
citizens interview and find gainful employment. There are experts on-hand including lawyers, 
drug counselors, therapists, financial planners, career coaches, doctors and clergy who are 
accessible and available to help members navigate carceral wildernesses. On Sundays, the music 
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is soulfully eclectic, the scriptures are poems and Black fiction, the attire is come-as-you-are, the 
liturgy is liberative, tithes and offerings are socially-justice driven, the announcements are 
transfonnative and the sermons preach God’s solidarity with the least of these: the poor, mothers, 
stigmatized and criminalized. 

Throughout the week, there are communal events within and beyond the church doors, 
such as visiting people who are imprisoned, bringing food and hygiene products to the homeless, 
protesting police brutality in the streets and at city hall, knocking on doors to register voters, and 
organizing festivals of food, dance and recreation at local parks for community engagement. 
Inside of the church, I imagine bailout and expungement seminars, faith and action bible studies, 
book clubs, policy strategy think-tanks, political engagement initiatives, clothing and food 
drives, affordable housing and home ownership parlors, financial literacy trainings, youth and 
elderly care, a career and resource center, and an abolitionist taskforce committed to the 
courageous and transfonnative work of restoring, repairing and rebuilding individuals and 
communities without dependency on retributive practices and prisons. 

The ideal change church embraces public policies that (1) restore, (2) repair and (3) 
rebuild individuals and communities. First, the change church restores individuals, by departing 
from retributive theologies that support individualism and personal responsibility. Ecclesial 
teachings do not use sin or sacrifice to blame and punish poor Black mothers for their inability to 
self-actualize because of interlocking systems of oppression. Rather, this church reconstructs 
poor Black mothers using positive appraisals and restores individuals and communities with 
transfonnative justice and public policy strategies to make structural change. Importantly, this 
church engages the urgency of now with non-reformist reforms to aid with survival and the 
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imminence of death-dealing circumstances. 222 For example, religious leaders may pair 
individuals with an effective lawyer to mitigate legal consequences, but also challenge the legal 
system so that it does not disproportionately target deviant populations and disadvantage the 
dispossessed. Restorative practices focus on addressing the harms caused by all parties involved. 
Thus, the restorative church does not engage in a single reform act but a constellation of 
strategies to restore individuals and undennine the carceral state. 

Second, the church repairs individuals by advocating for structural change with equitable 
opportunities to self-actualize. To reverse the impact of retributive responses, the church can 
challenge systemic injustices and social domination so that communities are no longer targeted 
by burdensome policies that diminish quality of life. Thus, a pathway to reparation consists of 
alternatives to cage-based punishment and investment in community infrastructure to respond to 
harms caused by social inequalities. For example, in the cases of Williams-Bolar and McDowell, 
there is a responsibility to both repair the harms caused to the individual and to the system. To 
repair those harms, the change church could have advocated for equitable education. The church 
could have also donated part of its tithes and offerings to help Willams-Bolar to pay restitution. 
According to “The Status of Black Women Report,” “Policymakers should consider proposals 
for reparations towards Black Americans for the injustices committed against them throughout 
United States history. Specific proposals for reparations range from studying the modern legacy 
of slavery on Black Americans’ wealth and economic status to providing free college education 


222 This term, “non-reformist reforms” was coined by the Austrian and French philosopher Andre Gorz but 
popularized by abolitionist Ruth Gilmore. Non-reformist reforms refers to meeting the immediate demands of 
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goal of dismantling the entire carceral system. The polar opposite is “reformist reforms,” which does not disrupt the 
status quo or address the root causes of systemic oppressions that undergird the carceral state. Cf. A. Gorz et al., 
Strategy for Labor: A Radical Proposal , Beacon Paperback; BP282 (Beacon Press, 1967) and Incite! Women of 
Color Against Violence, ed.. The Revolution Will Not Be Funded: Beyond the Non-Profit Industrial Complex 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 2017). 
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to Black women and men.” 223 In the case of Williams-Bolar, reparations are needed at the grade- 
school level to ensure that everyone has access to a quality and equitable education. Reparations 
require just forms of accountability that are community-driven and Black women-centered so 
that harms are repaired for the individual and mutual wholeness for the collective. A womanist 
theo-ethical approach holds both individuals and systems accountable when creating alternative 
responses that eschew punishment for restorative and reparative solutions. 

Third, the church can help to rebuild by imagining new ways to strengthen communities 
that make retributive responses defunct and unconscionably impermissible. The overhaul of the 
system is more than tearing down prison walls, but rather a religious, ideological and 
infrastructural reconceptualization that regenerates a constellation of new democratic institutions 
and rebuilds communities of accountability essential for human flourishing. The church that is 
committed to rebuilding partakes in a radical re-envisioning of a new eschaton, a new future, 
new possibilities where ecclesial teachings and practices model compassionate responses of co- 
suffering, an ethics of care through shared social responsibilities, creativity through the conjuring 
of transcendental alternatives to punishment, and courage to identify liberative strategies that 
precipitate a world where vital needs are met and people flourish. 

Public Policies and Agenda-Setting 

“The Abolitionist’s Sanctuary” is the consummate church because it is committed to 
structural change that undermines the carceral state. This church subscribes to both practices and 
teachings that are aligned with liberatory goals of restoring, repairing and rebuilding individuals 
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and communities. The ideal church models a womanist theo-ethical approach by identifying 
transfonnative justice strategies and public policies that advocate for the flourishing of poor 
black mothers. In this final section, I highlight three public policy areas that churches may 
consider to make a strong impact in moving away from punitive responses and to catalyze 
change that results in communal accountability and liberative outcomes. Ultimately, churches 
should be able to use a womanist theo-ethical approach to assess their own teachings and 
practices to prioritize policy areas that organically emerge from their communal contexts. The 
three featured public policy areas are: 1) Education - equal access to quality schools, 2) 
Economic - universal basic income (U.B.I) and wider social safety nets such as gainful 
employment, affordable housing, accessible healthcare and sustainable food, and 3) Criminal 
Justice - defunding the carceral state and reallocating resources to social programming for 
communal flourishing. I highlight these areas to model the ways in which churches can also 
consider a similar process of identifying public policies that emerge from their contexts and to 
shift from their location (e.g. complicity, condemnation and courage) to the teleological change 
quadrant. As a result, the ideal “change” church can effectively pursue transfonnative 
alternatives to punishment that will catalyze structural change and ensure survival and quality of 
life for all, especially for poor Black mothers and their families. 

Education Policy 

Sixty-five years past the landmark case Oliver Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
Kansas (1954), inferior schools continue to limit Black children in impoverished communities. 
In a previous discussion in Chapter two, I instantiated this by examining the story of Kelley 
Williams-Bolar who was criminalized and convicted for sending her children to a better school 
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district. Williams-Bolar’s case is astonishing considering the U.S. Supreme court ruled in Brown 
that “separate but equal” facilities were unconstitutional because it violated the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 224 Schools were desegregated over six decades ago, but 
like many other systems in America today, education remains inherently unequal. People of 
color remain disadvantaged by a lack of access to opportunity and resources within America’s 
educational system. 

According to one study conducted by EdBuild, an organization that promotes equitable 
education, “nonwhite school districts get $23 billion less than white districts despite serving the 
same number of students.” 225 As a result of funding gaps the school system remains racially and 
economically stratified. Poor Black mothers, in particular, are uniquely disadvantaged at every 
level of society. As Davis argued, the lack of social services makes Black women “perfect 
candidates for prison.” In the case of Williams-Bolar and McDowell, these poor Black mothers 
exercised practical wisdom as contextualized by subpar living conditions in areas with 
inadequate social infrastructure including failing schools. According to their moral reasoning and 
ethics under oppression, the only recourse they could rely on was to take matters into their own 
hands and to make an illegal way out of no way. These women imagined a future for their 
children better than what they experienced or could provide. Sadly, a quality education should 
not be a far-fetched aspiration that requires the risks of law-breaking to achieve. Still, poor Black 
mothers are denied social resources they and their families need to self-actualize as a result of 
structural injustices and as a result suffer a cascade of consequences. 


224 “History - Brown v. Board of Education Re-Enactment,” United States Courts, accessed September 6, 2020, 
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According to data from the National Center for Education Statistics’ National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, a premier source for comprehensive studies on educational 
performance, there are enumerable consequences to separate and unequal education. Policy 
analysists identify adverse outcomes as lower standardized test scores, widened achievement 
gaps between Black and white students, increased economic disparities with Black people 
attending high-poverty schools more than white students, and the normalizing of segregated 
schools. 226 In contrast, Black students who attend more racially and economically diverse 
schools in affluent communities perform better academically. Thus, “The persistent performance 
gaps between white and Black children that challenge the education and career prospects of 
Black children from early on demonstrate that school segregation continues to cast a very long 
shadow—from well before Brown v. Board of Education to today, and into the future.” 227 

In view of social stratification, white school districts are allocated significantly more 
funding than nonwhite underserved communities. While white privileged communities get 
superior schools, Black communities inherit a school-to-prison pipeline. White privileged 
communities benefit from superfluous spending, but Black communities are burdened by 
strained resources and funds allocated away from public schools to surveillance, policing, 
criminalization and prison proliferation. According to the U.S. Department of Education, “State 
and local spending on prisons and jails has increased at triple the rate of funding for public 
education for preschool through grade P-12 education in the last three decades.” 228 Fonner U.S. 
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Secretary of Education John B. King Jr admonished that “budgets reflect our values.” 229 He 
continued, “For far too long, systems in this country have continued to perpetuate inequity. We 
must choose to make more investments in our children’s future. We need to invest more in 
prevention than in punishment, to invest more in schools, not prisons.” 230 Former Senior Advisor 
to President Barack Obama emphasized, “Mass incarceration does not make us safer. Yet for 
three decades, our country has prioritized spending on prisons instead of classrooms.” 231 In 
response, U.S. Education Secretary Arne Duncan proposed alternatives to incarceration as the 
way forward. 

In addition to these racial and economic disparities, there is also the dismal reality of 
harsh disciplining in schools, such as the criminalization of young girls funneled through a 
school-to-prison pipeline. In Pushout: The Criminalization of Black Girls in Schools, Monique 
W. Morris explores the “Jezebel in the Classroom” who is harshly disciplined according to 
racialized and patriarchal stereotypes of Black girls and hannful perceptions of deviance. 
Consequently, Black girls become vulnerable to a school-to-confinement-pathway, a term that 
Morris coins to describe the punitive responses Black girls endure in the educational system. 
Morris states, “the criminalization of Black girls in schools is more than just a function of arrests 
on campus, or even the disparate use of exclusionary discipline—though those outcomes are 
certainly important to mapping the impact of punitive policies. Paramount to shifting the lens is 
understanding the convergence of actions with a prevailing consciousness that accepts an inferior 
quality of Black femininity.” 232 Just as perceptions of deviance and negative stereotypes 
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correspond to punitive policies by separating Black women as immoral and deserving of 
retributive practices, Morris shows that the educational system perpetuates the inferiority of 
Black girls by subjecting them to social control and harsh punishment. 

Hence, in view of separate and unequal schools and the criminalization of poor Black 
girls and women, churches can challenge education policies and petition for closing the 
achievement gap so that (Black) students who attend schools in impoverished districts do not 
receive a lower quality education than (white) students who attend schools in more affluent 
communities. Educational disparities are inextricably linked to systemic injustices and social 
inequalities. Poor Black mothers should not be criminalized for trying to circumvent structural 
injustices by sending their children to a better school district. Instead, policies should hold the 
system accountable for social barriers and discriminatory treatment that impede survival and 
quality of life. Thus, a key educational policy area is to defund prisons and mass punishment by 
redirecting resources to school systems and impoverished communities (whose median incomes 
do not generate taxes to invest in infrastructure as it does in privileged communities). 

According to a 2016 Department of Education study, “in all but two states, spending on 
prisons is growing much faster than spending on public education, having quadrupled between 
1979 and 2013.” 233 Policies should advocate investing in schools and not a school to prison 
pipeline that disproportionately effects Black girls and boys. As a result, 


Investing in school systems rather than prison systems would benefit the U.S. student 
population in more ways than one. Presently, incarceration disproportionately impacts 
people of color, and students of color disproportionately attend schools with fewer 
resources and less experienced teachers. Redirecting funding currently spent on 
corrections to the public education system would not only improve the educational 
experiences of students of color but could also positively impact their families, 
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communities, and potentially life outcomes—ending, or at least disrupting, the vicious 
“school-to-prison pipeline.” 234 

In favor of advocating for equitable education and policies by redistributing funds from 
privileged communities and the prison system, poor Black mothers can have access to better 
schools and secure greater life-chances for their children without feeling pressured to break the 
law to overcome structural injustices. 

To advocate for this policy recommendation, churches can write letters of support and 
opposition, visit government officials, attend meetings, and stay abreast on developing policies 
and laws that affect education and equality. Finally, in the words of Williams-Bolar “Education 
is a precondition to survival in America today.” 235 May progressive policies ensure that an 
essential precondition for survival is not a prerequisite for sacrifices between one’s freedom, 
family or flourishing, and the fundamental right for all children to reach “God-given 
potential.” 236 


Economic Policy 

A key theme throughout this study has been Black women’s survival. Poor Black 
mothers, such as Carol, Akilah Shands and Demetrus Coonrod, are criminalized for trying to 
meet their basic needs and to ensure the survival of their families. An economic policy is needed 
to close the wealth gap and ensure poor Black mothers’ survival and quality of life with a basic 
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income. While this is only one approach, churches may identify other ways to remedy economic 
barriers that impede poor black mothers’ survival. 

A universal basic income (UBI) is, “a fixed income that every adult—rich or poor, 
working or idle—automatically receives from government.” 237 In other words, without a means 
test to stipulate requirements, all citizens receive a recurring cash amount to ensure a standard of 
living above the poverty line. As an eighteenth century social tool to respond to an economic 
crisis of rising grain prices in England, the Elizabethan Poor Law emerged to help families with 
the cost of living according to three impoverished groups: the working able, the working 
disabled and the “idle poor” who could work but refused. 238 Adaptations of this earlier version of 
a guaranteed income were prevalent in later political agendas in the United States. 

Conservatives cautioned against the unintended consequences or moral hazards of 
guaranteed income, supporting, “the idea that people behave more profligately when they’re 
shielded from consequences.” 239 Thus, instead of guaranteed income, president Richard Nixon 
became a proponent of guaranteed work that president Bill Clinton eventually extended in his 
welfare reform policies. There were also proponents, including King who included a universal 
basic income as central to his economic agenda for his poor people’s campaign. More recently, 
presidential hopeful Andrew Yang ran a platform endorsing a universal basic income, which he 
referred to as a “Freedom Dividend.” 240 Also, the mayor of San Francisco, the first African 
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American woman to hold office, guaranteed a basic income to pregnant mothers. 241 Thus, in 
view of a resurgence of interest in a universal basic income and poor Black mothers’ plight with 
the criminalization of their agentic survival practices, I highlight a guaranteed basic income as a 
public policy consideration for Black churches to embrace in support of a womanist theo-ethical 
approach. 

According to a recent survey by the Pew Research Center, there are rising concerns about 
economic inequalities in light of an election year and presidential campaigns. The Black-white 
income gap has persisted with Blacks earning less than whites. More accurately, the “median 
Black household income was 61% of median white household income in 2018, up modestly from 
56% in 1970.” 242 According to the same study, the wealth gap between the rich and poor 
families, “has more than doubled from 1989 to 2016.” 243 Compared to thirty-five percent of 
white adults, seventy-three percent of Blacks are in favor of the guarantee social supplement. 244 
While the rich get richer and the poor get poorer, Blacks and younger adults with lower incomes, 
typically Democrats, overwhelmingly support a universal basic income. 

Poor Black mothers also benefit from guaranteed income. On September 14, 2020, San 
Francisco Mayor London Breed announced the launch of a pilot program called the Abundant 
Birth Project that will pay 150 Black and Pacific Islander pregnant mothers a basic income of 
$ 1,000 every month during pregnancy and planned continued supplements of up to two years 
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post-partum. 245 In response to economic disparities that are racial, and uniquely effect Black and 
Pacific Islander impoverished mothers in San Francisco, the mayor responded to these systemic 
injustices by closing the wealth and income gap using a basic income. 

A universal basic income is attractive because, unlike means-tested aid, it does not 
provoke a conflict over the deserving and undeserving. It is universally guaranteed. However, 
this basic chance for all also invites critique. Concerns are raised about alcoholics, drug addicts, 
charlatans, and other presumed deviants, delinquents and disrespectable people who either do not 
deserve, or are not trusted with, a cash allowance to secure basic quality of life. Note, in other 
countries that have tested universal basic income, such as Liberia, research has shown that when 
criminals in the slums were given two-hundred dollar cash payments, “The researchers found 
that the money, far from being squandered on vice, went largely to subsistence and legitimate 
enterprise.” 246 This outcome intimates that people deserve a fighting chance at quality of life and 
when given resources to meet their basic needs it is likely that they will choose virtue over vice, 
and perhaps even legitimate enterprises over extralegal practices. 

King was a historic proponent of a universal basic income. In his poor people’s 
campaign, King adamantly expressed his support for a basic income to eradicate poverty. In 
direct opposition to capitalist rhetoric of personal responsibility and bootstraps dogma, King 
believed in economic security via a guaranteed income and guaranteed job. He believed that 
problems of housing and education were corollary to eliminating poverty. The best way to 
undermine capitalism was to do so by directly attacking the economy with redistributions to 
guarantee a floor. As a result, the poor could become not only producers but consumers and 
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owners in charge of their own destiny with access to quality of life to preserve human dignity 
and ensure self-actualization. 247 In support of this position. King argued, “if our nation can spend 
thirty-five billion dollars to fight an unjust, evil war in Vietnam, and twenty billion dollars to put 
a man on the moon, it can spend billions of dollars to put God’s children on their own two feet 
right here on earth.” 248 He concluded, “the solution to poverty is to abolish it directly by a now 
widely discussed measure: the guaranteed income.” 249 

A similar argument advocates for poor Black mothers in an age of mass incarceration. 
According to the Equal Justice Initiative, mass incarceration costs an exorbitant $182 billion 
annually. 250 This cost exceeds the Bureau Justice of Statistics estimation by $100 billion because 
it is not limited to only the operational costs of prisons but also the larger network of carcerality 
that includes policing, court costs and the cost of families to support their loved ones on the 
inside. 251 According to the Prison Policy Initiative, family expenditures on phone calls and 
commissary purchases are estimated at nearly $3 billion a year. In addition, families often pay 
court fees, fines and restitution. We have seen the toll of criminalizing the poor with these hidden 
costs and the consequences it presented for Coonrod who struggled to self-actualize and almost 
forfeited public office due to outstanding fines from her previous conviction. If the U.S. can 
spend $82 to $182 billion on mass incarceration that diminishes quality of life, strips away the 
rights of the most vulnerable, depletes government budgets and takes funds away from social 
infrastructure such as quality schools, then it can spend billions of dollars on widening the social 
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safety net with economic security and a guaranteed income to simulate the economy with 
consumer spending and human flourishing. Hence, a guaranteed basic income is a prominent 
policy measure to consider when engaging a womanist theo-ethical approach to advocate for 
poor Black mothers’ survival and quality of life. 

For more infonnation, churches can research the resurgence of King’s poor people’s 
campaign under the aegis of Rev. William J. Barber II and Rev. Dr. Liz Theoharis. In their 
Poverty and Inequality demands the poor people’s campaign organizers state: “We demand the 
immediate implementation of federal and state living wage laws that are commensurate for the 
21st century economy, guaranteed annual incomes, full employment and the right for all 
workers to form and join unions” (italics are mine for emphasis). 252 Hence, by meeting this 
demand of a guaranteed basic income, poor Black mothers may have a fighting chance to care 
for their families without the sacrifice of their freedom or flourishing. 

Criminal Justice Policy 

Throughout this study, I have woven the stories of poor Black mothers’ plights with 
survival and correlative punitive responses of a depraved criminal system. In support of a 
systemic approach that embraces communal values and abolitionist commitments to restore, 
repair and rebuild, this final policy feature bears in mind the need for a collective system analysis 
and a constellation of new democratic fonns. Ergo, a fundamental policy on which all others 
depend is to defund the carceral system and reallocate resources to widen social safety nets for 
poor Black mothers flourishing. 


252 “Our Demands,” Poor People’s Campaign, accessed September 14, 2020, 
https://www.poorpeoplescampaign.org/about/our-demands/. 
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With the redistribution of funds from the carceral system, it is ever possible to invest in 
communities by guaranteeing a basic income, quality schools, as well as other essential needs 
including universal healthcare, affordable housing and sustainable food and clothing. I 
recommend churches support these liberative interventions to reimagine a society that sets the 
captive free and helps poor Black mothers move from carceral wildernesses of death-dealing 
circumstances to greener pastures of quality of life, liberty and justice. 

With heightened state violence and anti-Black police brutality in America, survival is a 
matter of death because Black life seemingly does not matter. Subsequently, prison abolition 
rhetoric in the public sphere has resurged and leading activists of Black Lives Matter are calling 
for the defunding of the police. However, my demand is broader. I am calling for the defunding 
of the entire carceral state, which includes policing, flawed judicial courts, surveillance, prisons, 
our criminal legal system and the entire punitive apparatus. The $182 billion dollars that funds 
the annual cost of mass incarceration can be reallocated to social safety nets to restore, repair and 
rebuild individuals and communities for human flourishing. Similar to King’s argument that the 
only way to attack capitalism is to do so directly with economic solutions, I believe that the only 
way to fiscally bankrupt the carceral state, which is already operating at a moral deficit, is to 
directly threaten its budget (which is also telling of its social values). 

Defunding the carceral state is prudent because mass incarceration and retributive 
punishment do not work. According to a Vera report titled, “The Prison Paradox: More 
Incarceration Will Not Make Us Safer,” research indicates that, “there is a very weak 
relationship between higher incarceration rates and lower crime rates.” 253 This is to say, 


253 Don Stemen, “The Prison Paradox: More Incarceration Will Not Make Us Safer;’ The Vera Institute of Justice, 
accessed September 14, 2020, 1, (https://www.vera.org/downloads/publications/for-the-record-prison- 
paradox_02.pdf). 
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increased incarceration does not necessarily result in a decrease in crime, in fact the opposite is 
true. According to the report, “research has shown that incarceration may actually increase 
crime.” 254 In addition, “there is also some evidence that incarceration itself is criminogenic, 
meaning that spending time in jail or prison actually increases a person’s risk of engaging in 
crime in the future.” 255 The reason could possibly “be because of the collateral consequences that 
derive from even short periods of incarceration, such as loss of employment, loss of stable 
housing, or disruption of family ties.” 256 

Also, maintaining the carceral state is too costly and strains budgets that can be used for 
more compassionate and restorative responses. Research indicates that “incarceration reduces 
employment opportunities, reduces earnings, limits economic mobility and, perhaps more 
importantly, has an intergenerational impact that increases the chances that children of 
incarcerated parents will live in poverty and engage in delinquent behavior.” 257 Thus, 
incarceration strains governmental fiscal budgets and depletes resources that can be used for the 
flourishing of communities and the larger society. 

In contrast to preserving the carceral state, alternative community responses can build 
stronger accountability that more effectively reduces crime and precipitate structural change that 
ensures a positive quality of life. The Vera report concluded that “policymakers can reduce crime 
without continuing to increase the social, cultural, and political costs of mass incarceration by investing 
in more effective and efficient crime reduction strategies that seek to engage the community, provide 
needed services to those who are criminally involved, and begin to address the underlying causes of 
crime.” 258 Research indicates that other social factors contribute to lowering crime, such as “increased 

254 Ibid. 

255 Ibid. 

256 Ibid. 

257 Ibid. 
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wages, increased employment, increased graduation rates, increased consumer confidence.” 259 
Actors such as the church can influence policies by demanding that funds are divested from the 
carceral state and invested in communities through programs that are proven by evidence-based 
research to provide quality of life. This alternative approach is not only more effective, but less 
costly. A shift from funding retribution to funding restoration is a strong case for community- 
based responses that can significantly stimulate economy and increase quality of life for poor 
Black mothers. 

Finally, based on these three highlighted policy areas, I shift to the critical task of helping 
churches to not only identify but to influence policy agenda-setting. I will show how churches 
can help to catalyze structural change by warranting a government response to the problem of 
mass punishment through agenda-setting, but also by helping to change perceptions so that Black 
women are no longer perceived as deviant but as advantage target populations. Thus, a womanist 
ethical approach helps churches to identify and influence public policies that will advocate for 
the flourishing of poor black mothers and undermine the carceral state. 

Public policy is defined as, “a relatively stable, purposive course of action or inaction 
followed by an actor or set of actors in dealing with a problem or matter of concern.” 260 The 
actors that I have focused on are churches who are committed to dealing with the problem of 
mass punishment that disproportionately targets poor black mothers. According to political 
scientist James Anderson, author of Public Policymaking, there are three key aspects to the 
public policymaking process. They are: (1) public problems, (2) agenda setting, and (3) policy 
formulation. This dissertation focused on the problem identification aspect of the policy design 
process. Anderson defines a policy problem as, “a condition or situation that produces needs or 

259 Ibid. 

260 James E. Anderson, Public Policymaking: An Introduction , 7th ed (Boston, MA: Cengage, 2011), 6. 
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dissatisfaction among people and for which relief or redress by governmental action is 
sought.” 261 Policy design refers to the content or substance of public policy. 

In Agendas, Alternatives, and Public Policies, political scientist John W. Kingdon (1984) 
outlines a public policy model that consists of three key features of the agenda-setting process. 262 
Kingdon argues that in the agenda setting process are three streams: (1) problems, (2) policy 
proposals, and (3) politics. Together, these streams create a policy window. The problem stream 
consists of issues requiring governmental action. The policy-proposal stream consists of possible 
solutions for problems. The politics stream consists of items such as elections, presidential 
campaigns, change in national moods and pressure-groups. These three streams flow 
independently and converge with the coupling of policy entrepreneurs who create policy 
windows of opportunity that produce policy outputs. This is to say, when these three streams 
come together to create a policy window, advocates can push their policy-proposals, such as the 
three aforementioned policy areas of education, economy and criminal justice. 

I have identified the problem stream in chapter one as mass punishment, which I argued 
is a defining crisis of the twenty-first century. In the policy stream, Kingdon uses the metaphor 
of primeval soup to describe the selection process in a community of specialists who help to 
soften the political environment for ideas to float. 263 Similar to the biological natural selection of 
floating molecules in a primeval soup, in this policy stream many ideas float around, sometimes 
prominently and other times not so prominently. These ideas are stirred, mixed and recycled 
throughout the selection process until an alternative is offered as part of the agenda status. This 
stream elucidates incremental reforms, such as when Patterson legislated the Anti-Shackling Bill 

261 Ibid., 85. 

262 John W. Kingdon, Agendas, Alternatives, and Public Policies, Updated 2nd ed, Longman Classics in Political 
Science (Boston: Longman, 2011). 

263 Ibid., 116. 
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prohibiting shackling during labor, delivery and recovery, which I previously mentioned. The 
political stream is comprised of alternatives. A key factor to motivate agenda setting is national 
mood, such the hostile racial climate and political unrest with anti-Black racism, police brutality, 
and social movements protesting America’s emboldened fascist leader with in an apparent 
oligarchy that is devoid of generative democratic ideals. At the national level, the 2020 
presidential election year will also have a bearing on the national mood and its impact on policy 
fonnation. Finally, according to Kingdon, these three streams come together through the 
coupling of entrepreneurs that result in policy outputs. Churches can act as policy entrepreneurs 
to influence agenda-setting by petitioning governmental responses around the problem of mass 
punishment and the criminalization of Black women’s survival. 

In addition to these threes streams that Kingdon emphasizes, it is necessary to change 
societal attitudes about Black women and their agentic survival practices. Thus, I turn to political 
scientists Schneider and Ingram, whom I have mentioned and who provides a useful social 
constructionist framework related to target populations that I contend is adaptable for the church 
and a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice advocacy. The Four 
Churches typology is inspired by Schneider and Ingram’s 2x2 policy box indicating social 
constructions of target populations. According to Schneider and Ingram, “much of the public 
policy in the United States is produced in policy-making systems dominated by divisive social 
constructions that stigmatize some potential target populations and extol the virtues of others.” 264 
Thus, it is critical for the church to understand the import of redressing negative constructions of 
poor Black mothers’ survival practices to influence positive policy outcomes that will benefit 
communal flourishing. 

264 Anne L. Schneider and Helen M. Ingram, Policy Design for Democracy, Studies in Government and Public 
Policy (Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1997), 102. 
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I have shown that poor Black mothers are constructed as a deviant target population as a 
result of politics of respectability and dominant norms of social control. Consequently, 
burdensome policies work to criminalize poor Black mothers’ as the undeserving. Schneider and 
Ingram explain that, “these policy designs serve to reinforce the stereotypes of‘deserving’ and 
‘undeserving people’ so that policies afford privilege to some and stigmatize and disenfranchise 
others.” 265 The goal of the change church is to use a womanist theo-ethical approach to invert 
this dominant value system by reappraising poor Black mothers’ agentic survival practices to 
impact structural change with positive constructions and beneficial policies. 

Black women are more than criminality. We are liberators and saviors—past and present. 
The Status of Black Women reports reminds us of our collective power. Accordingly, “Black 
women played an integral role in the fight to desegregate public schools in the 1950s and 1960s, 
the passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and multiple movements to ensure equal treatment 
for Black and brown women and men.” 266 Also, “ Black women make essential contributions to 
the productivity, wealth, and success of the nation. For many years, Black women have 
supported their families and served as leaders in their communities and society at large.” Black 
women are the backbone of the very nation that is systemically designed to devalue their moral 
worthiness as a criminal underclass and architects a prison industrial complex to cage and strip 
away their rights and human dignity. 

In spite of a system that is stacked against them, Black women are a key progressive 
voting bloc in the 2020 U.S. Presidential elections. They have the highest voter turnouts that 
galvanize entire communities to vote as well. According to the U.S. Census Bureau, “55% of 
eligible Black women voters cast ballots in November 2018, a full six percentage points above 

265 Ibid. 

266 DuMonthier, Childers, and Milli, “The Status of Black Women in the United States.” 
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the national turnout.” 267 Irrespective of significant social barriers of interlocking systems of 
oppression (including felony disenfranchisement that in most states prevent individuals from 
voting with felony convictions) Black women were instrumental in saving Alabama’s 2017 
senatorial election as—what the Democratic National Committee Chairman Tom Perez 
considered—the “backbone of the democratic party.” 268 Black women saved us again for the 
presidential election because “without Black women, Obama would not have won the White 
House in 2012.” 269 According to the “State of Black Women” report, “Black women vote at 
comparatively high rates and had a higher voting rate than all other groups of men and women 
during the last two presidential elections” despite being “underrepresented at every level of 
federal and state political office in the United States.” This evidences the aggregate value of 
Black women’s virtues for the salvation and liberation of our democracy. Despite a system that 
tries at every turn to disenfranchise Black women, we still demonstrate a shouted courage 
marked by resilience and fortitude that results in transformative change. Black women are roses 
that bloom from concrete and blossom into a garden in the wilderness. 

It is possible to change the narrative, and now is the time. In connection to Kingdon’s 
three policy streams, the presidential election creates a policy window for actors, such as the 
church, to influence policy agenda-setting and fonnation. The upcoming 2020 U.S. Presidential 
election year presents a policy window. With the political strength of Black women, it is crucial 
to move the narrative away from criminality and use this policy window to reconstruct societal 


267 “Black Women Voters Will Be Central to the 2020 Presidential Election, Experts Predict,” Fortune, accessed 
September 30, 2020, https://fortune.com/2019/06/20/black-women-voters-2020-election/. 
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attitudes that recognizes the moral worth of poor Black mothers as an advantaged population. 
Thus, for churches to set policy agendas and influence policy outcomes, not only is it necessary 
to change the narrative to become socially regarded as an advantaged population, but it must 
amass political power by taking a systemic approach that is galvanized by a collective to make a 
strong impact on governmental responses and social transformation. 

Taken together, churches that embrace a womanist theo-ethical approach can catalyze 
structural change by using liberative theologies and identifying transformative justice and public 
policy strategies to overturn an unjust system that besieges poor Black mothers. This chapter 
focused specifically on the later (transfonnative justice and public policy strategies), but it is 
critical to underscore that both church teachings/secular ideologies and practices are necessary to 
effectively hold accountable retributive responses and carceral logics that diminish the moral 
integrity of poor black mothers. Importantly, a womanist theo-ethical approach positively uses 
religious values to influence public policies that will improve quality of life for poor Black 
mothers and their families. I have shown that Black women are more than criminality but 
collectively, they are also a powerful voter block and the back bone of Black communities. For 
this reason, it is imperative to resist the individualistic tendencies of neoliberal capitalist 
orientations that comprise dominant social values and instead embrace communal values to more 
effectively contend with the structural forces that threaten the flourishing of Black women. Thus, 
a womanist-theo ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice is paramount for the 
flourishing of poor Black mothers in an age of mass incarceration. 

In the final analysis, centering poor Black mothers’ unique struggles with survival in the 
public policy process, churches can help to change a retributive and condemning narrative to a 
story of accountability and radical transformation. Courageous and transfonnative ecclesial 
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responses are paramount to advocating for poor Black mothers, families and communities. Poor 
Black mothers can live with the benefits of advantaged groups beyond America’s carceral 
wildernesses. Ideally, the four target groups are usurped by a community of citizens who all 
benefit from rewards and not punishment in carceral wildernesses. Rather, poor Black mothers 
can graze new pastures in a society where they are no longer broken by laws and benefit from 
communal values that build up infrastructure to flourish. Hence, as a result of a womanist theo- 
ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice advocacy, there are redeeming qualities in 
a baby Jesus on the cover of a card mailed from prison and a God of Hagar who proves that 
presence, provision and participation renders liberative and salvific possibilities for the 
wholeness and flourishing of inimitable Black motherhood. 
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Summary 

This final chapter introduced the practical application of a womanist theo-ethical 
approach by identifying public policy and transfonnative justice strategies that the church can 
use to advocate for poor Black mothers and undermine the carceral state. I constructed a 2x2 
quadrant called the “Four Churches” as a typology for churches to assess their position and 
responses to the criminal system and poor Black mothers’ agentic survival practices. I argued 
that churches should use the Four Churches assessment tool to move from condemnatory and 
complicity to courage and change quadrants. I provided exempla of faith communities that typify 
the quadrants and offered my vision for an ideal church or an abolitionist’s sanctuary that is a 
space to respond compassionately, caringly, creatively and courageously to interlocking 
oppressions and meet poor Black mothers in carceral wildernesses with policies and strategies to 
ensure survival and communal flourishing. I concluded with policy recommendations in three 
salient areas to help churches engage the problem identification stage to influence policy 
agendas. These key policy areas are education, economic, and criminal justice. Churches that 
embrace a womanist theo-ethical approach to public policy and criminal justice advocacy can 
engage community-based strategies to challenge the carceral state and catalyze structural change 
with accountable alternatives that make a strong impact to restore, repair and rebuild individuals 
and communities. Hence, a womanist theo-ethical approach is a liberative intervention that is 
consonant with a liberative Christian witness that stresses God’s solidarity and salvific plan for 
poor Black mothers. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION: STUDY IMPLICATIONS 

For Black Women, The Church, The Carceral State and Womanist Religious Scholarship 

As stated in the introduction, this project emerges from my personal experiences growing 
up with a single poor Black mother and the pervasiveness of carcerality that ravaged my family 
and my community. As a religious scholar and trained theological ethicist with liberationist 
commitments and political persuasions informed by womanist sources, I am deeply vested in 
finding salvific value in Black women’s agentic survival practices and lived realities. Combining 
my theological location in the Black church tradition and social location amongst the 
criminalized urban poor, I am provoked by the religious contradictions of punishment and the 
religious values of liberation. This project has helped me wrestle with and eventually reconcile 
this tension by constructing a theo-ethical approach that provides a way to redress punitive 
theologies with a liberative ethic that values poor Black mother’s moral agency as a salvific 
source essential for communal flourishing and the abolition of the carceral state. In a cathartic 
way, the end result was the redeeming resolve of reclaiming my narrative from the shame of 
immorality and oppression and reappraising my mother’s survival strategies, and the Black 
women she represents, as a source of salvation and liberation. 

In this dissertation, I advanced the argument that the problem of the twenty-first century 
is the problem of mass punishment. In an age of mass incarceration, the church and the carceral 
state function similarly - both condemn and criminalize individuals who transgress dominant 
norms of respectability and social control. Indeed, ecclesial teachings of sin and sacrifice 
engender an ethos of respectability that vilify Black women who belie acceptable norms. As a 
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result, sacred environs mirror secular apparatuses of punishment. This is to say, in parallel to the 
carceral state’s construction of Black bodies as guilty bodies, religious communities similarly 
cast unchurched bodies as condemned bodies. Ergo, the maladies of deviance and criminality 
undergird not only unjust societal perceptions but also oppressive theologies that misrepresent 
the moral integrity of Black women’s agency. Hence, poor Black mothers endure judgment by 
the Church and punishment by society rendering their moral values irreverent, ignoble and, in 
some cases, illegal. 

This study is the first sustained conversation to use womanist sources and methodologies 
to center poor Black mothers’ experience with criminalization in the U.S. carceral state. 
Womanist theo-ethical discourse has granted epistemic privilege to Black women’s experience 
and knowledge production but has eclipsed the experience and epistemes of criminalized Black 
women. Primary attention to Black women’s plight in an age of mass incarceration has been 
largely unaddressed. At the inception of womanist theology, the incarceration rate of Black 
women was steadily rising making them one of the fastest growing populations in prisons. Poor 
Black mothers continue to endure unique experiences with criminality that overlap with 
condemnatory treatment by the church. Thus, womanist discourse would do well to expand 
sources to mine the experiences of criminalized Black women and uncover the manner in which 
ecclesial teachings and practices reproduce punitive logic undergirding the carceral state. 

A womanist theo-ethical approach centers poor Black mothers and the urgent problem of 
mass punishment that is a pressing civil rights issue of the twenty-first century. I began my 
analysis by uncovering the consequences of criminality that uniquely impact poor black mothers. 
I surveyed womanist literature and methodology by primarily highlighting Delores Williams, 
Katie Cannon, Melanie Harris and Stacey Floyd-Thomas to identify topical themes that capture 
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harmful theologies that perpetuate Black women’s suffering and exploitation. In response, I 
constructed a womanist theo-ethical approach that consisted of a liberation theology of 
courageous change and a 2x2 Four Churches assessment tool to help churches use public policy 
and transfonnative justice strategies to advocate for poor Black mothers and undermine the 
carceral state through policy agenda-setting and fonnation. My constructive theology drew from 
Williams’ ministerial vision to emphasize God’s presence, provision and participation in carceral 
wilderness to help poor Black mothers survive and secure quality of life. I also used womanist 
virtue ethics to mine poor Black mothers’ experience with making an illicit way out of no way. 

I found that in death-dealing circumstances, poor Black mothers embody an alternative 
ethical system that consists of four virtues—compassion, care, creativity and courage. These 
community-based values that emerge from Black women’s experience are paramount to restore, 
repair and rebuild communities of accountability within a more just and equitable democracy. 
Hence, the final step in a womanist theo-ethical approach is to connect the theory with praxis, 
which I do by identifying three public policy areas (education, economy, and criminal justice) 
that are critical for advocating for poor Black mothers and dismantling the carceral state. 

I also wove stories of poor Black mothers to illustrate survival strategies and presented 
churches as part of my analytical data. In highlighting church responses to impoverish Black 
motherhood, I assessed ecclesial teachings and practices for their placement among the quadrant. 
In finding shortcomings, I end the study by sharing my vision for an ideal church. I argue that the 
ideal change church is committed to identifying public policies and transfonnative justice 
strategies by making a strong impact to advocate for poor Black mothers’ wholeness and 
promote communal flourishing. 
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It is my hope that a womanist theo-ethical approach is serviceable to womanists, Black 
feminists, ethicists, theologians and public policy analysts to advocate for poor Black mothers 
who are uniquely struggling to provide for themselves and their families against interlocking 
systems of oppression and the pervasive threat of criminalization. It is my intention that this 
project provides a method for religious leaders and laity to assess the retributive nature of church 
teachings and practices by centering poor Black mothers and a concern for their flourishing. I 
want for a womanist theo-ethical approach to equip church and society with the tools to 
reimagine liberative theologies in carceral contexts and identify public policies and 
transformative justice strategies to invoke structural change. May this project find utility in the 
salvific practices of poor Black mothers who make an illegal way out of no way. 
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Appendix 


Diagram 1: Overlap Between Carceral State and the Church in relationship to 

Black Women 
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Diagram 2: Topical Themes Contributing to Harmful Theologies 



Diagram 3: A Womanist Theo-Ethical Approach 
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Communal Virtues 


Diagram 4: Four Community-Based Virtues 
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Diagram 5: Summary of Four Community-Based Virtues 
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Impact 


Diagram 6: The Four Churches 
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